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To which is prefixed, 
A CHARACTER ofthe moſt Valuable 


__* GREEK AUTHORS. 
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Tn tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria- 
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Nemo apud nos oft, qui idem tenta verit. Magna pars, ſiu- 
diorum amænitates querimus .... Res ardua, vetuſtis no- 
wvitatem dare, obſcuris lucem, faſtiditis gratiam, dubits 


. fide, omnibus vero nat uram. 
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\ Moaeſt man (as Sir Samuel Tuke 
A ſays) may honeſtly praiſe what 
is not his own. I am neither 
Author nor Tranſlator of theſe criticiſms : 
1h it may not be amiſs to inform the 
-world, that we are obliged to the Meſ- 
ſieurs of Port-Royal for the firſt, and to 
a perſon of great learning for the ſecond. 


F theſe papers ſhould ſucceed ill, I 


deſign fairly to acknowledge my want of 


Judgment: for they were tranſlated at 
ny deſire, and for my own information. 
To acquit myſelf yet farther, I muſt 
add, that they were left to me to ſub- 
join an entire tranſlation of all the gene- 
| A 2 ral 
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ral rules in verſe. But this was im- 
pratticable, as I found by long experi- 
ence. Not but that I could have turn d 
the verſes as tolerably as another: but 
BW the fault was in the original, if I may 
3 preſume to ſay ſo. The precepts muſt of 
= courſe be too much weakened by Poetry : 
many neceſſary things are left out, and 
ſuperfluous ones added in their room We 
want that clearneſs, and oracular brevity, 
(zf 1 may ſo call it) in which all rules 
of art ought to be delivered. 


I think the Tranſlation more elegant 
than moſt 1 have ſeen: it has perſpi- 
cuity, and good language, without any af 
fectation. The deſign was not ſervilely to 
adhere to the letter, and in this I think 
it commendable. For the faithfulneſs of 

any verſion, can by no means excuſe the 
* want of beauty in our own tongue. 


How uſeful this treatiſe may be, 1 
ſhall not abſolutely determine. Moſt peo- 
= - ple agree they have hitherto met with 
nothing ſatisfattory on ſo critical a ſub- 
' 3 I Jett. 
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jeckl. I muſt confeſs, I never did. Tet 


'tis impoſſible, without ſome knowledge in 
the caſe, to write or read @ page of Greek, 
with any certainty. 


The character of the Greek and Latin 
Methods, zs too well known to need any 
commendation : Tho I am almoſt aſhamed 
to ſay, they have never yet (to my know- 
ledge) been tranſlated into Engliſh or La- 
tin. I have ſeen many things abſtracted 


from em, and many borrowed : tho none 


of them have the leaſt air of that genteel 


ſpirit, copiouſneſs, and learning, which 


we admire in the original. Over and 
above the bare rules of Grammar, and 
neceſſary niceties of language, the rea- 
der will find a multitude of criticiſms 
which ſhew great taſte, and judgment. 
To convince him, I have ſeęlected one 


part of the Preface, with which I chuſe 


to begin, in hopes it may enliven the dry 
doctrines which come after. 


9 pon the whole, I hope no perſons will 
have reaſon to complain. The learned 
have 
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have too much honour, and the unlear= 
ned haveno plea to do ſo. Tet ſome there 
are, after all, who reſolue never to be 
contented. To theſe I ſhall preſcribe one 


. precept of morality, tho the Emperor 
1 Antoninus Iitrle thought of Readers, and 
© Subſcribers, when be wrote * Aer, ru 
* Sept. 3. 1728. 
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BOOKS printed for BERNARD LINTOT. 


N hiſtorical Account of the Heathen Gods and 

Heroes, neceſlary for the underſtanding of the 

antient Poets. Being an improvement of whatever has been 

written hitherto by the Greek, Latin, French and Engliſh 

Authors upon that Subject. For the uſe of Weſtminſter, 

and all other Schools; and for the Readers of Mr. Pope's 
Homer and Engliſh Claſſicks. The 4th Edit. pr. 2 s. 

2. Clavis Homerica, five Lexicon Vocabulorum Omn um, + 

quæ continentur in Homeri Lliade & potiſſima parte Yu lex. 4 

um 


Cum brevi de Dialectis Appendice. Nec non Mich. Apoſtolij 
Proverbiis Grzco-Latinis. Acceſſere etiam huic poſtremæ 
editioni varia Elogia ſeu Teſtimonia de Homero, ex diverſis 
Auctoribus, tum Antiquis, tum Neotericis colleQa. pr. 58. 


Ru 


3. Madam Dacier's Homer. Tranſlated by Mr. Oel, 
vol. in 12%, pr. 12 8. 6d. 

4. Mr, Pope's Homer's Iliad. and Odyſſey, in 11 vol, 129. 
. 117396. 

5. A Critical Diſcourſe upon the Iiad of Homer. Tranſ- 


lated from the French of Monſieur de la Motte, a Member 
of the French Academy. By Mr. Theobald. pr. 1s. 


6. The Odes, Epodes and Carmen Seculare of Horace, 


in Latin and Engliſh, with a Tranſlation of Dr. Bentley's 
Notes. To which are added Notes upon Notes, by ſeve- 
ral Hands. In 2 vol. 12“. pr. 10s. 


7. The Works of Virgil. Tranſlated by the Rt. Hon. the 


Earl of Lauderdale, 2 vol. 12%. pr. 58. 
The four following Books were writ by Mr. Thomas Johnſon 


of Eaton, 


8. A Collection of Nouns and Verbs, to be form'd and 
declin'd by Children of the loweſt Form: ſo contriv'd, that 


all the Rules and Exceptions of that part of the Gram- 


mar which relates to the declining of Nouns and Verbs, 
may be frequently inculcated and riveted in their Minds. 
— with an Engliſh Syntax, containing all the Latin 


fail lighting upon the governing Word with Eaſe and Cer- 
tainty. pr. 1s. . 

9. Decerpta ex Ovidij Faſtis. pr. 1 s. 

10. Decerpta ex Ovidij Metamorphoſean. pr. 1 s. 


" 11. Phædri Auguſti Cæſaris Liberti Fabularum Æſopia- 


rum libri quinque, cum paraphraſi perpetua. pr. 18. 

12. Quintus Curtius's Hiſtory of the Wars of Alexan- 
der. To which is prefix d — — Supplement. The 
2d Edit. To which are added a Map and 18 Copper; Plates. 
Alſo (by a learned Hand) The Judgment of learned Men 
concerning the Age, Condition, Style and Hiſtory of ©. 
Curtius. The Genealogy of Alexander and the Epitome 
of his Life: As alſo the Diviſions of the Macedonian Em- 
pire amongſt his Followers after his Neath, and the Tables 
of that Diviſion according to Curtius, Arrian, Diodorus 
Siculus, Oro/ius, &c. In 2 vol. 129. pr. 6s. 

13. The Lives of illuſtrious Men. Done into Engliſh 
from the Original Latin of Cor. Nepos. By Mr. Shore. 
Pr. 28. 6d. 

14. Cole's Dictionary, Engliſh and Latin, and Latin 
and Engliſh, pr. 6s. 


es in an Order ſo obvious to Children, that they ſeldom 


AUTHORS characterized. 


Lucian. 9 Thucydides. 
Polhænus. 10 Xenophon. 

3 Elan. 11 Dion. of Hal. 
4 Herodian. 12 Polybius. 

s Plutarch. 13 Appian. 
6 Foſephus. 14 Dion Caſſius. 
7 Herodotus. The Poets, &c. 

8 Diodorus. | 
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Feet of 3 times, 


or Triſemi. 


Feet of 4 times, 
or Tetraſemi. 


Feet of 5 times, 
or Pentaſemi. 


Feet of 6 times, 
or Hexaſemi. 


Iambus 
Trochee 


Tribrach 


Spondee 
Dactyl 
Anapæſt 


Pæon primus 
Pæon ſecundus 
Pæon tertius 
Pæon quartus 


Choriambus 


} Antiſpaſtus 


Ionicus a majore 
Tonicus a minore 


Epitritus primus 


Feet of 7 times, Epitritus ſecundus - 


or Heptaſemi, 


Epitritus tertius 
Epitritus quartus 


Others leſs frequently uſed, are; 
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Character of the moſt va. 
luable Greek Authors, 
| &c. 


T- will be neceſſary, before the Rea- 


der can exactly judge of theſe criti- 


 ciſtns,- to tell him the three Principles 
on which they are founded. The firſt is, 
to chuſe ſuch Authors as are moſt eaſy. 
The ſecond, to read the moſt agreeable 
pieces; and the third, to join profit with 
pleaſure. 


1. Lucian is an — in whom cheſe 


three rules are conjoined in the moſt per- 
fe& manner: and moreoyer he has this 
advantage (which Quintilian obſerved of 
Cicero) vis. that he is highly ſerviceable 
to all young beginners, and not unſervice- 
able to the moſt advanced in learning. 
His language is pure, and his words ele- 
gun his manner of telling a ſtory is very 
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agreeable, his ſtyle correct, and his nar- 
ration mar vellous: beſides all which, he 
has a luxuriancy which may much im- 
prove the moſt barren and unfruitful ge- 
nius. 

He manages the Fable in a moſt agreeable 
manner, particularly eaſy to be remem- 
ber d: which tums to no {mall adyant 
in underſtanding the Poets. In achoufand 
pee he admirably paints the miſerigs of 

ife, the vanity of mankind, the pride of 
philoſophers, — the arrogance of the 
learned. In ſhort, he ridicules the cove- 
touſneſs of the rich, the inſolence of the 
great, and the whole heathen religion in 
general: which contributes not a littie 
towards the advancing our minds fome- 
times to the only true, and ſovereign 
Good. 

However it muſt be owned, that parti- 
cular choice ſhould be made, and great 
diſcretion uſed in reading this author. For 
beſides many infamous places, very dan- 
gerous to youth, and abſolutely unworthy, 
not only of the purity of a chriſtian, but 
even of the honeſty of a heathen, he has 
ſeveral treatiſes that are entirely uſeleſs. 
And perhaps in general, his manner of 
writing may be very pernicious, to all ls. 
humour'd men, or to ſuch as are naturally 
cnclined to libertiniſm, and . 

ä — 
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2 
One may particularize many valuable 
pieces, as the Dream, N 77 
5 owels *, The Pride of Philojophers, 
The Fiſber s, or the Philoſophers reſtored 


to Life ; Of the learned, who retain to 


great men; Hermotimus, or of Sefts. He- 


rodotus, or f Ebion. Zeuxis and Antioch us. 
The Tyrannicide. The Diſinherited. 
Jupiter Tragicus. Alexander, or the 
falſe prophet. The Maſter of the Rheto- 
ricians. Of thoſe who have lived to a 
great 2 7 A diſcourſe againſt Herodo- 
tus, the death of Peregin (whether 
it be his or not) and ſome other tracts, 
provided, as I faid before, they be not of- 
fenſive to modeſty |}, 

2. After Lucian, there's nothing more 
charming, or uſeful than the Hiſtory of 
Polyzmus, who lived in the times of Au- 
relius, towards the end of the ſecond Cen- 
tury, and has left us a Collection of an 
infinite number of ſtratagems by the grea- 
teſt men among the ancients, Which are 
written with great purity, clearneſs, and 
eaſe. | | 

3. The Hiſtories of e_/#/an, who lived 
in the times of Adrian, about the begin- 


— — — 


* This piece is commonly entituled Nigrinus, 

+ Some read Action. 

I wonder the dialogue of the cock is omitted, *Tis 55 
much the beſt in Lucian, 
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ning of the ſame century, are very agree- 
able, full of variety of words, and purity 
of language: particularly thoſe of Ani- 
mals, in which are intermingled a vaſt 
number of precepts, of great uſe in the 
condu of life. Theſe various Hiſtories 
are not exactly corrected, and in man 
places ſeem. rather to be a Collection of 
memoirs; than a well-finiſh'd piece. Tho- 
we may profit even by theſe. 

4. Herodian is agreeable for the ſmall- 
neſs of the yolume, and the beauty of the 
Latin Verſion in conjunction with the ele- 
gance of his Greek Style, which Photzus, 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople, affirms to be 
clear, neat, and agreeable, always equal, 
without meanneſs, or affectation: in ſhort, 
ſuch as ſcarcely yields to the excellencies 
of any hiſtorian whomſoever. His Hiſto- 
ry begins at the death of the Emperor M. 
Aurelius, about the end of the ſecond 
century, and concludes with the younger 
Gordijan, towards the middle of the third. 
"Tis looked upon to have great veracity, 


| becauſe he has hardly written any thing 


but what he ſaw; except what relates to 
Alexander and Maximin, where he is ac- 
cuſed of want of fidelity. His Phraſeo- 
logy is more difficult than that of the wri- 
ters above mentioned, and in ſome places 
he ſeems to be much corrupted. How- 


ever 
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. 
ever this may be remedied by an exact 
review of the antient copies, and by the 
help of the Scholia, Kc. | 

5. From hence we may pals to Plu- 
tarch, tho' he be ſomething more obſcure 
than the foregoing. Yet he has one pecu- 
liar advantage, which is, that he is worth 
many other authors. Every Lzife being a 
diſtinct work, and full of 2 new: 
out of which we may ſelect the fineſt. 
Beſides, he contains the greater part of 
what is moſt uſeful and remarkable in the 
Greek and Roman Hiſtory. 

His Morals are incomparable: tho” we 
may ſeparate from them many difficult 
treatiſes, either of little profit, or dange- 
Tous in regard to good manners. But thoſe 
of the Education of Children (tho' there 
be ſome reaſon to doubt whether this be 
his or not) The method of hearing the 
Poets, Fhe difference between a flatterer 
and a friend, The Advantage which may 
be:made of Enemies, Of Vice and Vir- 
tue, his conſolation to Apollonius, his 
Treatiſe of Superſtition, Of Anger, 
Of Peace of wind Of brotherly friend- 
ſhip, Of blameable modeſty, That Vice 
is | ſufficient to make men unhappy 
Which paſſions are moſt wicked, 72 ＋ of 
the body, or thoſe of the mind; Of Tal- 
en, Of the love of riches, Of the 

B 3 flow- 


1 
ſlowneſs of divine vengeance, Of uſury, 
Againſt unlearned Princes, Precepts 
Policy; Whether old men ought to mtereſt 
themſelves in affairs of State, Apo- 
theems, Of the fortune. of the Romans, 
Of the fortune of Alexander, Roman 
Queſtions, Which animals are maſt ſaga- 
cious, thoſe of land, or water; with ſome 
other tract, make up the chief of his 
works: which are ineſtimable as well for 
their ſubject, as their variety of figures, 
and their great copiouſneſs of words, 
thoughts, metaphors, compariſons, and ex- 
amples. Which gave Gazeus occaſion to 
fay, that if out of all his Books he was 
obliged to reſerve one, it ſhould. be the 
Works of Plutarch. Theſe excellencies 
made him ſo. eſteemed by the Antients, 
and fo careſſed by three Emperors, of 
whom Traſan (who lived in the begin- 
ning of the ſecond Century,) raiſed him 
to 1 honours of the Conſular Dignity. 
5. {9 ſephus, who lived towards the 

end of the- firſt Century, hath Written a 
Hiſtory of the old Teſtament, and anothet 
of the Wars of the Fews. He divided 
the latter into {even Books, and preſented 
it to Veſpaſian and his Son Tithe, This 
performance was ſo eſteemed, that they 
_ erected a Statue for him at Name, which 
was admired by all the world. His An. 
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Equities were not written till ſome time 
after; being not begun till the 13th Year 
of the reign of Domitian, They are 
cotyprized in 20 Books, beginning with 
the creation of the world, and ending at 
tfie'r 2th year of Nero. His phraſeology is 
pure, as Photins tells us, and exactly pro- 
per to repreſent clearly, and agreeably the 
moſt ſtrong, and majeſtical parts of his 
Works. He is eloquent, and perſuaſive 
in his Speeches, and as full of ſentences 
as any author whatſoever, very dextrous 
in inſinuating, abounding in reaſons, and 
powerful in his emotions: which made 
St. Zerom call him the Liuy of the Gre- 
C14ns. | 
* 7.. Herodotus flouriſhed about the 8 3d 
Olvmpiad, that is to ſay, above 440 Years 
before our Saviour, under the Empire of 
Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Kings of Per- 
ſia. He is looked upon as the Father of 
Hiſtory, as Tully calls him in his ſecond 
book de Legibus, and we are particular- 
ly obliged to him for preſerving thoſe of 
the Perſians. He uſes the Jonian dialect, 
however he is very pure and eaſy. His 
ſtyle is clean, agreeable, and flowing, as 
Quintilian obſerves : Or, as Cicero tells 
us, He moves along with the majeſty of 
a great river, without any inequalities. 
Athengus calls him 6 Szuuanwrelg., 9 
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ue eus: The admirable, and melli uousy 
and his books were ſo valued, that they 
were entituled the Nine Muſe ſes. They 
begin with Cræſus, and the em em ha of Cy- 
rus, who yanquiſhed him, reach to 
Xerxes the 4th king o of the Perſians after 
Cyrus. 

ey Diodorus is valuable for his Uni- 
ver ſal Hiſtory, which treats of the Egyp- 
tians, Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, Gre- 
cians, Romans, Carthaginians, and others. 
He borrowed his Hiffory from Beroſus, 
T heopo _ Ephorus, Philiſtaus, Callif- 
thenes, Timæus, and other authors, now 
loſt by the injury of time, from which his 
own books are not entirely exempted. 
For we have now no more left than 15, 
(which reach to the 452d Year. U. C. 
out of 40 which he had written, an 
which contained a compleat hiftory down 


to the times of Iulius Ceſar, under whom 


he lived. He died a very old man, about 
the middle of the reign of Auguſtus. His 
phraſe is clear, as Photius oblerves, but 
not elaborate, written in a mediocre ſtyle, 
but very proper for an hiſtorian. 

o. Thucydides lived at the ſame time 
as Herodotus, and was perſuaded to 
write his Hiſtory, after he had ſeen 
Herodotus repeat his with ſo much ap- 
Plauſe at at the famous feaſt of Minerva at 
. ' Athens; 
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(9) 
Athens. He has deſcribed no more than 
the 2 1ſt Years of the Peloponeſian War: 
tho' he begins ſomething higher. How- 
ever he is wonderfully veracious, and has 
copied the rules of hiſtory with ſuch ex- 
actneſs, that many have imagined that he 
ought to be the ſtandard of writing it. 
He is one of the moſt difficult authors 

to be underſtood, and ſo obſcure, particu- 
larly in his ſpeeches, that Cicero ſays, in 
his treatiſe of z/{u/tri0us Orators, that he 
is ſometimes unintelligible, Yet in his 2d 
book de Oratore, he advances him exceed- 
ingly, and aſſures us that he ſurpaſſes all 
others in art ; that each word of his is a 
ſentence, that he is ſo proper 1n his choice 
of words, and ſo fignificative, that tis 
hard to fay, whether his diſcourſe raiſes 
his ſubject, or whether his ſentiments of 
things raiſe his diſcourſe. Demoſthenes 
eſteemed him ſo highly, that he wrote to 
him eight times with his own hand, to de- 
fire an intimacy with him. And 'tis faid 
ſince, that the Emperor Charles the 5th 
made him his pocket-companion in all his 
wars. However one ought to ſtudy him 
bard at firſt, to underſtand him thorough- 
ly: and the German edition with the 
Scholia, and commentaries of Portus, is 
much the beſt for this rpg 
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19 10. Nenophon, (to whom we are in⸗ 
debred for the works of Thucydides, for 
*was he that publiſhed them) fouriſhed 
a ſhort time 'after him, - being placed by 
Euſebius in the 95th Ca He has 
followed in his works a manner of writin 
very different from that of Thacydides. 
He is correct, and has a pure and familiar 
fiyle, tho'-very elegant: much reſembling 
Cz far in his Commentarzes; tho the lat- 
ter hath more gravity, and  Xenophon 
more ſmoothneſs. His language is fo ſweet, 
that Quintilian tells us, he cannot help 
thinking that the Graces compoſed it. And 
Cicero tells us, tis ſweeter than honey, 
as if the Muſes had ſpoken out of his 
mouth. From this character (as Laertius 
writes) he was called the Attic Maſe, or 
the Attic Bee, according to others. Dion 
Chryſoftome recommends the reading him 
extremely, and affures us, that he alone 
rs ſufficient to inſtruct any one man, not 
only to ſpeak clegantly, and purely, but 
to render him alſo very converſable in the 
moſt beautiful maxims of Politics. 

The Leamed are divided in their opinions 
about the Cyropædia, I mean his book of 
the education of Cyrus, and of his moſt 
remarkable actions. Cicero ſays, twas 
written non ad hiſtoriæ fidem, ſed ad 
effgiem veri imperii: a word which 
| many 
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(619 
many perſons have much abuſed. And 
Foſeph Scaliger has carried it ſo far, 
as to ſay, he found nothing of truth in it, 
except the Siege of Babylon. For my 
part, I believe his hiftory to be true, and 
tis hard to ſupply the ancient chronology, 
without taking ſeveral things from it, as 
Biſhop Uſber has done. But there is ſome 
ground to think that Xenophon was plea- 
ſed to embelliſh his Hiſtory a little, which 
made Cicero ſay what we have cited a- 
bove. And in this, he is more to be in- 
dulged in regard to the taking of Babylon 
than in other particulars: in which he 
mak es his hero appear like a prince of un- 
parallelled clemency, whereas the Holy 
Scriptures repreſent the deſolation of that 
city as a terrible thing. However this be, 
tis a very agreeable piece to read. 
11. Dionyſius of Rabens us, who 
lived under Auguſtus, as Strabo and Pho- 
tius have obſerved, undertook the Ro- 
man hiſtory from its be ginning, and car- 
ried it on in 20 books (all which we have 
now remaining) to the year 312 U. C. 
that which is loſt continuing to the year 
490, from which place Polybius has be- 
gun. Photins calls him xu pe mie, i. e. one 
that has à grace and extraordinary beau- 
ty in the novelty of his ſtyle : and he adds 
chat his elegance, together with his pe- 
culiar 
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culiar air in orations, and making digref- 
ſions à propos, ſweetens every thing which 
ſeems harſh in his expreſſion, or tireſome 1 
in his hiſtory. 4 
12. Out of 40 books which Polybius 
has written, we have but 5 left entire, 
with ſome abridgement ofthe others, which 
begin with the concluſion, of the ſecond 
Punic war, and laſt down to the ruin of 
the Macedonian Empire. This writer 
was ſole counſellor to Scipio Africanus 
Junior, with whom he went to Africa; 
And Brutus had ſuch an eſteem for his 
works, that he found a remedy. in them 
for all his misfortunes :. tho' his ſtyle; is 
ſomewhat harſh, and favours. of the ſol- 
dier. He died in the 63 1ſt year after the 
E foundation of Rame, ſix years before the 
I" birth of our Saviour. 4 
5 13. To theſe authors we may nartien- 5 
3 larly join Appian, for his 5 books of the a 
civil wars : in which he is ſo highly com- 
mendable for the veracity of his hiſtory. 
A He was born at Alexandria, and coming 
f afterwards to Rome, where he n 
= - himfelf for ſome time an advocate, or 
4 pleader, he there writ his hiſtory ander 
= the Emperor Antoninus Pius, towards | 
= the beginning of the 2d Century. b 
. 14. Dion Caſſius flouriſned about che 
=_ end of the 2d Century, in the times of | 
; ks Com- | 
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Commodus, under whom he was raiſed to 
the honours of a Senator, and afterwards 
lived to the time of Alexander Severus, 
who made him a Conſul, His hiſtory 
was continued down to his own age, in 
80 books, beginning from the arrival of 
Eneas into Italy. The 24 firſt are loſt. 
Thoſe which remain, begin at the wars 
of Lucullus, and continue till the death 
of the Emperor Claudius : the follow- 
ing being allo loſt. Photius eſteems his 
ſtyle as full of majeſty, which exalts it- 
ſelf in the grandeur of the ſubject he 
undertakes to write of. His phraſe ſa- 
vours a little of antiquity, being moſtly 
copied from Thucydides : tho' the lat- 
ter be ſomething more clear and intel- 
ligible. His Hiſtory is very veracions, 
and agreeable : had he not been a little 
too tedious in his harangues, and if he 
had not ſpoken with leſs reſpect of ſome 
great perſonages, than he ought to have 
done: as of Cicero, Brutus, and ſome 
others. 

14. We ought not to paſs by the Poets, 
Orators, Oc. if we would arrive to a per- 
tet knowledge of the Greek Language: 
and particularly Homer, who has been e- 
ſteemed as the firſt model and ſanction 
by the learned. For tho' a great many 


now-a-days pretend not to find thoſe 


beau» 


(14) 
beauties in him which the ancients have 
taken notice of, and tho' Scaliger (who 
prefers Vir ee to the skies) hay an infinite 
number of followers; yet tis certain that 
Homer is abſolutely neceſſary, as well for 
all ſorts of words and dialects contained in 
him, and him only; as becauſe the reſt of 
the Greek Writers are full of citations from 
this Poet, and alluſions to his verſes, all 
which *tis hard to underſtand thoroughly, 
without having been firſt converlant with 
Homer. 

15. Great uſe may be made of Arifto- 
phanes, (if we could cxclude thoſe places 
which are offenſive to good manners) he 
being full all thro' of agreeable rencontres, 
and of the urbanitatis Attice, that is to 
lay, thoſe ingenious ſubtilties, or innuen- 
dos, which Quintilian acknowledges' to 
be very different in the Greek Writers 
from thoſe in the Latin. | 

16, Euripides is very full of beautiful 
Sentences, which made Cicero fay, that 
all his verſes were ſo many rules and max- 
ims for the conduct of Life. 

After this, men of greater learning may 
paſs to the Philoſophers, Orators, $54 
ſicians, and others who have written 
ticularly on thoſe ſciences, which they are 
deſirous to apply themlelyes to. 
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17. The extent, or eminence of human 
reaſon, with all the beauties of language, 
may be found in Plato. 

18. Demoſthenes is marvellous in his 
eloquence : tho' the forms at the Athenian 
bar being unknown to us, render him more 
obſcure, and not ſo agreeable. 

19. Iſocrates excels all in the number, 
or cadence of his periods. His language 
is very eaſy. But above all, his firſt diſ- 
courſes are well worth reading for the 
beauty of his ſentences, and the excellent 
advice concealed in his Moral. 
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The Properties of a Syllable, 
Book 1. chap. 8. 


H E Properties of a Syllable are 
three, the Quantity, the Accent, 
and the Spirit. 

The Quantity is the meaſure of time 
that a Syllable laſts during its pronuncia- 
tion: according to which duration, ſome 
Syllables are long, and ſome ſhort. 

The rules of Quantity may be divided 
into two parts: the one general, and the 
other particular. 

The Quantity general depends upon the 
Analogy of Letters, and conſiſts only in 
knowing the two ſhort letters e, o, the two 
long ones n, w, the three common ones, 
&, i, v, and the dipthongs. 

To lengthen a Syllable we muſt change 
a ſhort letter. into a long one, according to 
the relation they bear one to another ; to 
C 2 mor- 
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ſhorten a Syllable, we muſt do the con- 
trary. 
As for Dipthongs, they are all gene- 
rally long, except ſometimes at the end of 
a word. 

The particular Quantity contains the 
other rules, which requiring a more per- 
fect knowledge of the language, muſt be 
reſerved for another place. 


Of the Accents. 


The Accents, which the Greeks call 
% (or tones) are nothing elſe but the 
elevation or depreſſion of the yoice in pro- 
nouncing a Syllable; which may be con- 
ſider'd either ſeparately in divers Sylla- 
bles, or conjunctly in the ſame Syllable. 

Accordingly there be two ſorts of Ac- 
cents, two ſimple ones, viz. the Acute 
e-vs (marked thus') which ſignifies to 
raiſe the voice, and the Grave Bapus (mar- 
ked thus') which ſignifies to fink the 
voice, and another compound one, vis. 
the Circumflex (Teexomper©.) which at 
firſt was uſually marked with theſe two 
lines join'd together (") and afterwards 
with a figure rounded like a «p/elon, and 
turned upwards thus (a) and laſtly like 
ans couchant, or lying along; as thus“. 


Notes. 


6(2¹ 
Notes. 


The rules of Accents are either general 
or particular. The particular rules pre- 
ſuppoſe a knowledge of Quantities, and 
their conſideration ought to be referred to 
the ſame place. 

The general rules have regard to the 
nature, difference, and the place of the Ac- 
cent ; which muſt be obſerved here. 


II. Of fuch Syllables as are capable of 
having an Accent. 


. An Acute may be put on three dif- 
ferent places: z. e. on the Antepenultima, 
the Penultima, and the Ultima; and on 
a long or ſhort Syllable. 

2. The Circumflex muſt alſo be placed 
on a long Syllable, and either on the Pe- 
nultima, or Ultima: but never on the 
Antepenultima. 

3. The Grave is placed on no Sylla- 
ble but the laſt, and at the concluſion of a 
Sentence, inſtead of the Acute. 


Examples. 


The Accent of the Greeks as well as 
Latins muſt never be removed any far- 
ther from the laſt Syllable, than to the 
Antepenultima. 


C 3 The 
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The Acute may be placed on either of 
the three laſt Syllables, be it long or ſhort. 
If the laſt Syllable be ſhort, tis moſt com- 
monly put on the third, or Antepenulti- 
4 ma; on the contrary, if the laſt Syllable 
| | be long, the Antepenultima cannot (gene- 

| 


rally ſpeaking) have an accent. 

The C:rcumfplex is never placed but on 
the laſt Syllable, or Penultima, and mult 
never be on any Syllable which is not 

| long by nature. 

The Grave is never placed on any Syl- 
lable but the laſt, and at the end of a 
ſentence, and on ſuch words as ſhould 
otherwiſe have had an Acute. | 


- — „ RS 


Advertiſement. 


The Grave is nothing elſe but a ſinł- 
ing of the voice; therefore as after the 
raiſing the voice upon any one Syllable, it 
muſt neceſſarily fall again upon the fol- 
{owing ones : theſe Syllables are common- 
ly called Graves or Barytones, the the 
mark of that Accent be not over them. 
For that mark is only placed at the end 
of a Diſcourſe on ſuch words as ought 
fo have an Acute. As Oels, which at 
the end of a Sentence changes its Acute 
into Grave, as Sedos zus; to ſhew that 
the laſt ſyllable ought not to be raiſed, for 
then the Accent ſhould be carried to the fol. 
Tg | | lowing 
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towing word, which would have the ſame 
effett as in Enclitics, viz. to join them 
with the preceding word. 


Of Spirits. 

The Grammarians call a Spirit (or 
Tveuc) the manner of Aſpirating a Syl- 
lable in pronunciation. 

Theſe Spirits are of two ſorts : 

The one feeble and mollified (HA 
formed like a little Semicircle, open to- 
wards the left hand, and placed at the 
top of a Syllable ; as thus, 2900. 

The other is full and ſtrong (&ov) in 
figure of the letter, and open towards 
the right hand; as thus, due. 

Every Vowel that begins a word, is 
marked with one of theſe two Spirits: 
But the vowel d has the more full aſpira- 
tion, as in vSwp, aqua. The other vowels 
have generally the ſoft Spirit, as we ſhall 
ſhew more particularly in the laſt Book. 

"T were needleſs to mark the ſoſt Spirit, 
becauſe wherever there is not the full one, 
this ought to be underſtood. 


Advertiſement. 


Formerly the letter H was the mark of 


an AST among the Greeks, as tis to 
this day _—_ the Latins, and in our own 


language. They wrote HEKATON A= 
1 C4 ſtead 


cones 


CE. 
ftead of ixanty: and TH, KH, TH, in- 
ftead of &, X, ©; and theſe marks of 
Aſpiration which we now uſe, are but 
the remains of this letter H, which bein 
divided into two parts, the former hat 
been taken to notify the ſtrong, and the 
other. the ſoft Spirit, as we ſtill find in 
antient books ; and inſtead of that, they 
have only rounded theſe two ſemi-figures, 
to make thoſe we now uſe. | 
'T was alſo cuſtomary with the Antients 

to place a Spirit in the middle of a word, 
as in p., mitis, as we uſe the letter h 
in mihi. Es 

Of the Greek Accents, Book 2. chap, 6. 

Contents. 


What an Accent is: that there are 
« three ſorts of them: their nature 
and analogy ; that they ought not to 
& be confounded with Quantity.“ 
+ An Ar. 

Accents are nothing elſe but certain 
ſmall marks which have been brought into 
diſcourſe, to fix the pronunciation, and to 
make it more eaſy to ſtrangers, Now the 
antient Greeks (to whom the pronuncia- 
tion of their language was natural) had no 
ſuch thing as Accents, as appears from 
Ariſtotle, and very antient inſcriptions 
and medals, Tis not eaſy to aſcertain 
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the time when they were firſt introduced 
mto the Greek Language, altho' there 
ſeems ſome probability that this was not 
done, till the Romans began to be more 
curious to inform themſelves, and to ſend + 
their children to ſtudy at Athens; which 
was a little before Ciceros time. 


II. There be three ſorts of Accents. 


The inflexions of the voice may be re- 
duced to three kinds; as we haye ſhewn 
in our Latin Method: The Greeks have 
no more than the Romans, Viz. the A- 
cute which raiſes the Voice, the Grave 
which ſinks it, and the Circumſlex (which 
being a mixture of both) denotes a raiſing 
and ſinking of the voice on the ſame Syl- 
lable: as we have already oblerv'd, chap. 
8. lib. 1. I ſhall now endeavour to ex- 
plain myſelf in ſuch a manner as ſhall help 
us to underſtand, and remember without 
pain all the Rules given on this ſubject. 

All words ought naturally to have an 
Acute, becaule 'tis hardly poſſible to pro- 
nounce any word without giving it ſome 
cleyatzon. But becauſe the yoice being 
once raiſed, muſt neceſſarily ſink again, 
and fall upon the fame Syllable, or thoſe 

that follow it: If, I ſay, this chances to 
be on the ſame Syllable, from thence ari- 
ſes the tone we call Circumflex: iſ on the 
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( 26 ) 
following, we make no Accent, but a 
Grave is always underſtood. Hence we 
call all ſuch words Barytones. 

The Grave 1s not 1o properly an Ac- 
cent as a Privation; and therefore is neyer 
mark'd but in the cloſe of a ſentence, 
and at the end of words, which ſhould 
naturally have an Acute: to ſhow, that 
theſe words do not entirely raiſe the final 
Syllable, but only ſuſtain it a little, I fay, 
they only ſuſtain it a little, becauſe tis 
natural to the voice to raiſe ſome one Syl- 
lable in every word, for otherwiſe it 
would fall too much. Nor do they raiſe 
the Syllable quite, becaule ſuch an eleva- 
tion (in regard to the following word 
would ſeem to join it to itſelf ; which can 
never be done but in Enclitics. Whence 
it comes to pals, that with theſe Enclitics 
the Acute accent retains its tone a little, 
and does not change itſelf wholly into a 
Grave : as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 


Ill. Of the genera! Analogy or. Propor- 


tion of Accents. 


Cicero tells us, that 'tis natural to the 
ear never to attend the Accents of words 
in any other Syllables than the three laſt, 
as we never mind, or judge of the final 
cadence of periods, but in the three laſt 
words. For which rcaton the Accent, 4 

| | well 
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well in Latin as Greek, is never placed 
farther off than two removes, z. e. on the 
third Syllable from the laſt incluſively; 
and if the modern Greeks remoye it any 
farther backwards, as they ſometimes do, 
to the fourth Syllable, we may ſay, tis 
the effect of their barbariſm, which has 
taught them to corrupt the beauties of 
their language, and the harmony of their 
antient pronunciation. 

Thus an Accent after its elevation can- 
not have above two Syllables following; 
which will conſiſt of two, or at moſt three 
times or meaſures, but never four: z. e. after 
an Acute, there never follow two - lon 
Syllables. Again, if the two laſt Sylla- 
bles be ſhort, the Accent may without 
doubt be placed on the Antepenultima in 
Greek, as in Latin. So dſi &., Dominus. 
But it the two laſt Syllables be long, the 
Accent cannot be remoyed farther back 
than to the Penultima in Greek, as in 
Latin. So in avbeyres, formoſus ; and 
it the Penultima be long, and the Ulti- 
ma ſhort, the Accent will be Circumflex 
upon the Penultima both in Greek and 
Latin, as in formoſus, owua. In all 
which places there are but two times of 
ſinking the voice after the Accent, and 
never more than two Syllables either in 
Greek or Latin. 

5 Hence 
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Hence it comes to paſs that the Cir- 
cumflex is never thrown farther back than 
the Penultima, becauſe this Accent in- 
cluding in itſelf the raiſing and ſinking of 
the yoice, marks one meaſure of ** * in 
that Syllable on which 'tis founded, 1 
ſuch manner, that if there were yet Aro 
Syllables one after another, twould ſeem 
as if we ſunk the voice three times after 
the Accent, For owua is as it were ob- 
Orc, ſo that if one ſhou'd lay wp O., 
this wou'd be as it were oo-ouelG-,, and 
as if we placed the Acute upon the th 
Syllable before the laſt, which muſt not 
be. 'Therefore tis neceſſary in ſuch caſes 
to turn the Circumflex into an Acute, 7. e. 
not to begin to fink the Voice but at the 
Syllable ua, oats Belides, we may 
ſee from hence why the laſt Syllable which 
comes after the Circumflex cannot be lon 
Dy nature; becauſe this laſt Syllable, hay- 

ing been already preceded by a fall of 
the Voice included in the Circumflex, can- 
not have two meaſures following it: ac- 
cording to what has been ſaid. And the 
Latins in this agree with the Greeks, viz. 
That they never put a Circumflex on the 
Penultima of any word, but when the 
laſt Syllable is ſhort, - 'Tho' among them 
the Syllable which follows the firſt de- 

preſſure 
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preſſure of the voice may be long aſter an 
Acute. 


Thus all the difficulty of the Greek Ac- 
cents conſiſts in theſe two things. In the 
1ſt place to know the quantity of the Pen- 
ultima and Ultima : and in the 2d, to know 
on what Syllable words will naturally have 
their Elevation, becauſe in the ſame meet- 
ing (or rencontre) of quantity it may be 
different among the Greeks, which never 
happens among the Latins. 

Tis very eaſy to underſtand the firſt by 
the rules already given in the foregoing 
chapters; but for the ſecond, tis hard to 
be known exactly: There being nothing 
more embarraſſing than to ſee a great num- 
ber of rules attended with a much greater 
number of exceptions. Therefore I thought 
not my ſelf obliged to enter upon ſuch an 
undertaking here, but to leave it to other 
writers who have treated on theſe matters 
more particularly, or to cuſtom, or to 
dictionaries, which may be conſulted on all 
ſuch occaſions, to be certain of the prin- 
cipal Accent of the Nominative. 

Yet for all this, becauſe we make many 
changes of the Accents in the caſes of one 
and the ſame Noun, of which we cannot 
be ignorant without being in danger of er- 
ring in every word we write or pronounce, 
and without being thought mere Scio- 


liſts 
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liſts in the language, I have therefore en: 
deayour'd to collect here whatſoeyer is 
necellary to be known on this head, and 
to comprize it in certain moſt evident rules, 
and in an order very methodical, and en- 
tirely grounded upon the analogy of that 
principle which I have been explaining. 


IV. That Accent and Quantity ought 
not to be confounded. 


But the thing whereby men moſt fre- 
quently deceive themſelves in pronuncia- 
tion, is confounding the Accent with the 

uantity, which are very different, as we 
have ſaid before. For the deſign of Quan- 
tity is to notify the length or ſhortneſs of 
Syllables, and the time of their continu- 
ance: Whereas the Accent only marks 
the raiſing, or depreſſing of the voice. As 
in Muſic the low notes have many times 
or meaſures of duration, but the high 
notes have but one, or perhaps leſs. The 
former pals away very 1wittly, the latter 
very flowly. In like manner, tis eaſy in 
pronunciation, to raiſe one Syllable, and to 
make it glide away very lightly, if there 
be occaſion ; as tis alſo to fink a Syllable, 
and to continue it longer, if there be ne- 
ceſſity. So in Terw/pwpey the Antepenut- 
tima muſt be raiſed (tho' but a little 


while) and the Penultima muſt be ſunk, 
tho' 
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tho continued longer, and pronounced 
ſomewhat more full than any other Syl- 
lables of the ſame word, becauſe tis long 
by nature. 

This manner of pronunciation, which 
Marcus Capellus calls the ſoul of voice, 
and foundation of harmony (animam vo- 


cum, & muſices ſeminarium) is ſo full 
of majeſty and gravity, when thus tem- 
per d with Quantity and Accent (beſides 
the advantage it contains of enabling us to 
judge of what's written, by the ear only, 
as well as the eye) that without it, even 
Proſe itſelf would languiſh, and Poetry 
would loſe all its ancient beauty, as ſe- 
veral able perſons have obſerved before 
us; becauſe one cannot diſtinguiſh any 
cadence or harmony: This vicious pronun- 
ciation corrupting the feet, the number, the 
meaſure, the words, the ſenſe, and all 
that grace which depends as much on 
quantity, as on the elevation of the Accent. 
Hence it happens that ſome Men have 
thought it more advantageous, at leaſt for 
ſome time, to make no Accent marks at all, 
becauſe they conduce only to accuſtom us 
to a falſe way of pronunciation, and to 
make us many times take that Syllable 
for long, which is ſhort; or that for ſhort, 
which is long. 


How- 
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However I am of opinion, we may be 
eaſed of this inconvenience without running 
into the preſent extremity; provided we 
keep to that true pronunciation which 1 
have particularized in the firſt Book : which 
is ſo much the more eaſy, becauſe I have 
reduced it to that of our own language. 


For by giving the- dipthongs a double- 


ſound, in ſuch manner as if one heard two 
vowels conjoin'd in the ſame breath, and 
by pronouncing the long vowels ſome what 
more leiſurely, and more in the hollow of 
the mouth than the ſhort ones, and laſtly 
by blending together the difference of Ac- 
cents, (which conſiſts only in throwing 
out the voice a little more to give it its 
elevation, whether it be long or ſhort, as 


the word requires) we ſhall fall eaſily in- 


to this proportion: which is neither bar- 
barous nor difficult; but contains all that 
ſweetneſs acknowledged by the Antients, 
and that advantage which will ſoon be per- 
ceiv d by thoſe who will take any pains 
to apply themſelves to it. 


. Cnar 
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| (nA. IL 
The Rules of Accents; and firſt, of 


Nouns. 


FA * OR 


— 


1 RuLE I. 
The Accent of the firſt word continues 
* generally the ſame throughout. 


- 


* The firſt word s Accent ſtill remains 
the ſame. 

In ev'ry caſe : deſcending, or deriv'd, 
F nothing contradici 


The firſt notion we ought to have in 
directing ourſelves in the doctrine of Ac- 
cents, is this; That the Accent of the firſt 
word continues the ſame, and on the ſame 


| Syllable, or on that which anſwers to it, 


in all its dependance, not only in decli- 
ning and conjugating, as Ad., Noſe, Aol : 
[1 ' / . . A 
I, wle, mira: but allo in all its 
derivatives, and in all the words and tenſes 
which haye dependance on one another, 


„ 


* 4s a Specimen of the original rules in Verſe, I have 
ventured to tranſlate the firſt, tho with no great elegance: 
notwithſtanding tis diſencumber'd from rhyme. Whoever reads 


the French, will hardly blame me for not perſiſting. 


REGLE 1. 


' Laccent du premier mot, hors quelqu* empeſchement, 


Eft le meſme en tout Cas, deriye, deſcendant. 
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So -y715 the ſecond future of the Indica- 
tive Mood having a Circumflex, retains it 
in 4-24 the future of the Optative, thro? 
all numbers and perſons. The ſame may 
be ſaid of all others. | 

But in owug o —d . G., the Accent con- 
tinuing on ow, is changed from a Circum- 
flex to an Acute, becauſe according to 
the general rule given in the 28th page, 
and the analogy which we have juſt be- 
fore explain'd in the foregoing Chapter ; 
a Circumflex may not be placed on the 
Antepenultima. 

In the word mus Tae, c Ads d A- 
rg. and gs πτ]o G., the Accent remaining 
on the ſame ſyllable, is changed from a 
grave to an acute: becauſe the grave may 
not be put on any ſyllable but the laſt, 
according to the ſame rule. And the fe- 
minines of theſe nouns retaining the Ac- 
cent on the ſame Syllable, make it a Cir- 
cumflex, as anxaa, mox, becauſe the 
Penult. is long, and the laſt ſhort, as we 
ſhall obſerve in the 4th rule. Tho two 
words are excepted, *ag9us eagxat, Air 

5, Miſeie. 

We ſee by this rule, (which is the moſt 
general) that it preſuppoſes a knowledge 
of all the others: which are but fo many 
impediments to hinder this from taking 
effect. | 

Ad- 


4 


Advertiſement. 


We may refer to this rule all compound 
words which retain the accent of the 
ſimple: tho' the greater * withdraw 
the accent, as we ſhall ſhow in the 
eleventh rule. 

We may refer alſo to this rule, the 
adverbs formed from the gen. plural of 
the nouns, pronouns, and participles, 
which generally keep their accent. As from 
apa COMes os, from ax ew a® 
x«eiws. So alſo, outus, nevus, d, 
piles. There are but few words excepted, 
which may be obſerved by uſe. 

But there are ſome nouns which de- 
generate from this Analozy, _— pu, 
TIS Macs, TH pM, with a Circumfiex on the 
laſt Fyllable, ZW dw, & j.oly Juoiv and 
dew, dativo Jo. | 


Rule II. 


That the Greeks make the laſt Syllable 
the Rule of Accents, and how. 


1. Generally ſpeaking, if the laſt Syl- 
lable be long, the Accent muſt neyer be 
placed on the Antepenult. | 

2. The Dipthongs, a and oi at the end 
of a word, are ſhort, except in the op- 
tative mood. 


D 2 Ex- 


7 . l 
*. _ » 4 4 . _ \ Fo * R 
—_ — 2 < Aer . Ate. <<. rg Ae 
<A. + Saris s Þ: 


* 
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Examples. 


r. I muſt call to mind here what I juſt 
explained in the foregoing Chapter, and 
muſt obſerve that as the Romans govern 
their Accents by the Penultima, ſo the 
Greeks govern theirs by the laſt Syllable : 
in ſuch manner, as if in any word which 
has its Accent on the Antepenultima, the 
laſt Syllable prove long either in decli- 
ning, or conjugating, the Accent ſhall 
change its Place, and be transfer'd to the 
Penultima as dy Ser., Sem, ay- 
Ser; becauſe the laſt Syllable being 
long, the Accent can never fall on the 
Antepenultima, for the reaſon I have al- 
ready given in the foregoing chapter. 

2. But the dipthongs w and « are al- 
ways look'd upon as ſhort, when they 
end a word, except in the optative mood ; 
ſo noo, the third perſon of the preter- 
perfect tenſe in the optative mood, hath 
the accent on the Penultima; becauſe the 
final dipthong « is long in this mood. 
But aye mu hath the Accent on the Ante- 
penultima, becauſe there the oi final is ſhort, 
as in all other places, except in the optative 
mood, But if in the laſt Syllable there 
ſhould chance to be a letter after or, in 
ſuch caſe, the Rule holds not: whence it 
happens, that a, S has its accent on 

the 
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the Penultima, becauſe ois is long, and 
ſor that reaſon cannot retain it on the An- 
tepenultima. 


Advertiſement. 


One may alſo affirm, that when the 
laſt Syllable is ſhort, the accent is com- 
monly 8 on the Antepenult. but this 
remark is not ſo general; tho it may be 
advanced as common enough. For, 

I. In all thoſe Barytones whoſe tenſes 
have more Syl — than two, and the laſt 
ſhort, the Acute is alua 95 placed on the 
Antepenult. as tur loy, ir, TuTlouey, 
leo. | 

Il. Thoſe Nouns which have à ſhort 
vowel in their vocative caſe, throw back 
the accent of their Nominative upon the 
Antepenult. As proper names ending in 
ns, ſo TN e, w Tone. E5wowns, & 
Tec cg es. As alſo theſe four nouns in ns 
which make their vocative in a, Viz. 
6 Soo 15 & Hie aur, 0 pL TS + @ unis ſæ, 
0 cops vn d cup r, 0 AXAKMTNS W J n. 

III. Theſe words «fe remove the ac- 
cent backwards in ſuc caſes as have the 
laſt Syllable ſhort ; viz. n Svſal rng w 
Tip. —_— be dual. huhlys. plural. 
Sv )αpes : but the dative in an 15 long, as 

W ar So alſo q Anpirip d Qiu 
EV&TWP @ ira rep a. which we may alſa 
| 3 
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add theſe others, which having but two 
Syllables, throw back their accent as far 
as poſſible 3 VIZ. 0wTTp, @ OWTE (the Ac- 
cent being circumflex, becauſe the w is 
long) tho ſometimes we find it © cp. 
IIa, & mTep. But their Accuſative 
without contradliction is + ramen, not 
eres : to diſtinguiſh it from mur n, as 
à, 4 Country. Jo alſo une, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from wirea, as, the Midriffe. 
Tampa, to diſtinguiſh it from Tap (vas 
largum ventrem habens) #v)p, ddp, Voc. 
evsp,' plural. dvd pes. dh w ep, Kc, As 
for the genitives Far aatives of theſe 
Nouns, = the advertiſements under the 
7th rule next following. 

IV. Adjectives ending in wv and ns, 
throw back their Accent to the Ante- 
penult. in the neuter gender: as Berniuy, 
He ð To GA ν . ον, To ame) ND 
ro 4x92 gy © cdj, 10 w\aupor. Jo alſo 
a UD, mo av Sts : dura pus, rd dps. 

The ſame happens to the vocative ca- 
ſes of comparatives; and to the com- 
pounds of Ne tprcoy : AS & YAUK400y G NN 
ur; and in theſe three proper names, VIz. 
& "Amor, Iecedbe, and w Aſahueu- 
voy, Whereas others have the accent 
on the Penult. as & aiSywor, w Manas, @ 
TI 2g iugy But the Neuters of Partict- 
ples never draw back their accent to the 

Pe- 
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Penult. tho the laſt Syllable be ſhort ; as 
6 94% Gwy, mo aſia{ov. Mp xgmvanigonuu. 
Verbal nouns ending in los, ia, tor, have 
their accent on the Penult. tho' the laſt 
Hllable be ſhort in the maſe. and neuter ; 
as in yearlios, da, toy. oi, KC. 


Rule III. 
Exceptions to the foregoing. Viz. 


1. The Genitive Caſe in s, which the 
Tonic Dialect forms from ov ; 

2. The Attic Genitives of contracts in 
is, and 1: | 

3. Nouns in ws, and wv, which do not 
encreaſe; 

4. The Compounds of . 


Examples. 


We except from the foregoing rule ſour 
ſorts of nouns, which will have the ac- 
cent upon the Antepenult. tho” the laſt 
Syllable be long. 1. The Genitive Ionic 
in s, inſtead of ev; as Ave, for *Aiyev. 
2. The Attic Genitives of contracts in 
16, and «, throughout all numbers. As 
from dis, o@5w5s, dual. eqtwy, plural. oge- 
coy, From e mAgws. dual. TAEWY, 
plural. mAzwy. The fame happens to 
ſome nouns ending in vs, which are not 
contracts: as mus, mus: miAtxus, me 

D 4 i- 
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Aguewy, Xo. 3. Nouns in ws Or wy which 
do not encreaſe, i. e. thoſe nouns which 
the Grammarians place under the fourth 
Declenſion of the fimples : : as Meri N es, 
MeriAgw, Cc. zuſebs, avwſewy, pe. 
4. The compounds of s: as xgmmaſt- 
Aws, oro PiAgſeAws, wie. 


Advertiſement. 


The reaſon why theſe co 7 of 
ws follow this analo Accent, 
L becauſe they are 2 ntimes declined 


paraſyllabically like the foregoing. For 


as we ſay, yl, ., and yu 
: fo alſo we ſay, OLA s, wlH., 
and qrAoytrus, w. But the reaſon why 
theſe Attic Nouns in ws and», which are 
declined paraſyllabically, have their ac- 
cent on the Antepenult. is becauſe they 


have it ſo in the common termination os, 


and oy. After the ſame manner, as the At- 
tic Genitives d eus, and ſome others, have 
not the accent on the Antepenult. but 
becauſe they have it ſo in the common 
genittve Caſe ö pios; and becauſe the Jo- 
nic words in eb, as 'Awatw, have no far- 
ther right to the accent, than as they 
retain it on the ſame Syllable where it 
was before in the common genitive caſe 
*Aweiv. Inſomuch that this Rule is ſo, or 


an fe uch a ſenſe an exception to the fore- 


going 
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going rule, that it ſerves only to enlarge 


the firſt, viz. to retain the accent on the 


ſame Syllable. To which we may add, 


that theſe words (whoſe laſt Syllable be- 
ing long) have the accent on the Ante- 
penult. run into the analogy of the Latins, 
viz. that their Penult. is always ſhort. 
Whence it happens that if the Penult. be 
long, they make it ſbort: as Mes. 


M E EAEWS, 


Rule IV. 
Of the Circumflex Accent in particular. 


« Tf the Penult. be long, and followed by 
* ſhort Syllable; either it ſhall have 
* ng Accent, or a Circumflex.” 


Examples. 


The C:rcumflex Accent muſt never be 
placed on any Syllable but what is long 
by nature : becauſe, as we have already 
faid, it neceſſarily includes an elevation and 
depreſſion of the Voice on the ſame ſyllable. 
The letters long by nature are » and a, 
and all dipthongs, except « and o fi- 
nales (which we have excluded in the 
ſecond rule) and ſometimes the common 
letters, a, s, u as WE have ſhewn in quan- 
tities. | | 

It 
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If therefore the Penult. being long, 
and followed by a ſhort Syllable, ought 
to have an accent, that accent muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be a Circumflex ; as Mum, pi. 

I fay, if it ought to have an Accent, 
for it cannot have one by its own nature : 
as d S wms, r . But if the laſt Syl- 
lable be long the Circumflex muſt not be 
on the Penultima, tho an Acute may; 
according to the analogy which we have 
explained in the foregoing Chapter. So 
Meom will change its Circumflex into an 
Acute in the gen. and dative caſe: Ade, 


ITY. 
Advertiſement. 


It follows from this rnle that ad- 
jectives and participles of the impara- 
fpllabic declenſion, which have the Accent 
on the laſt Hllable, have a Circumflex on 
the feminine gender, which is of the para- 
Vllabic declenſion; becauſe it ends in & p 
ſhort, as rs, rc Yea : Beams, Beg Yao . 
et e, Süd α: Tunbeis, TunV&om. Tet theſe 
three are excepted, iXzous, i\axan : ys, 
Aiſaꝶm: nous, Ife which have the 
accent on the Antepenult. 

It muſt be remembred, that a Circum- 
flex may be on a Penult. tho long, when 
the laſt ſIlable is not long but by poſition: 
as db, mixt. Becauſe there was 
much 
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much difference even m pronunciation 
between a ſyllable — by nature, and one 
long by poſition. ence it proceeds that 
a Penult. which is not ſimply long (but 
by this poſition) is not ſufficient to receive 
this accent. 


Rule V. 
Of Paraſyllabic Nouns having an Acute. 


« All Nouns declined without encreaſe, 
« and having an acute or grave on 
« the laſt ſyllable, retain the ſame 
« in every caſe, except in three 


e genitives which have a Circum- 
9 « flex, and three dati ves.“ 


Examples. 


Nouns of the Paraſyllabic declenſion, 
which have an Acute on the laſt Syllable 
(whole place, as we have ſaid, is ſuppli- 
ed by a Grave in diſcourſe) retain it in all 
their caſes according to the iſt Rule. But 
they admit a Circumflex on the laſt of the 
gen. and dat. in all three numbers. So 
Lors, od, Ip, adh. Dual. od, cdviv. 
Plural. 69, odr, od os, od'ss. 


3 Rule 
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Rule VI. 


Of the Gen. Plural of Paraſyllables, 
which follow the feminine article. * 


1, All Nouns which follow the femi- 
nine article, haye a Circumflex on the 
gen. plural in wy. 

2. — in os, have the ſame Ac- 
cent maſculine and feminine in the gen. 


Caſe. 
E xamples. 


1. Beſides the nouns already mentioned, 
all thoſe which are declined with the femi- 
nine article, of whatſoever gender, or 
whatever Accent they have in the nom. 
caſe, have a Circumflex on the laſt Sylla- 
ble of the gen. plural in wy: as d Taps, 


rp i axgrm, uxermuw: Bapau, | 


Bapawy. 
2. Nevertheleſs, adjectives in os, retain 
the ſame Accent in this 4 caſe, as well for 


— 


* To underſtand this, the reader muſt remember a diſtinc- 
tion uſually made in Paraſyllabic Nouns : which are divided 
into two parts, viz. theſe that follow the feminine and 
maſculine article. 

The former comprehends the feminine in a aud n, and 
the maſculines in ag and ng: which correſponds to the 1/t de- 
clenſion in Latin; the latter contains < maſculines, fe- 
minines, and communes in oc, and the neuters in oy : which 
reſembles the 2d declenſion in Latin. 

+ Genitive Plural. | 


their 
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their maſculine as feminine: as &., «- 
NA ama, aywy (and not «/ſivy) tro, 
dum, gen. plural, Terwy for all genders: 
ogireess, ogeriex, plural. ogerigy, as 
well maſculine as feminine. 


Rule VII. 
Of Monoſjllables declined with encreaſe. 


1. Monoſyllable-Nouns declined with 
encreaſe have the Accent on the laſt Syl- 
lable of the gen. and dative: A Circum- 
flex when the laſt is long, and an Acute 
when tis ſhort , as for inſtance, yep, ye- 
&5, Yaipmar 

2. But in (monoſyllable) Participles, and 
the interrogative Pronoun ms, it ſhall be 
always on the ſame Syllable. 

3. But Tews, Sus, Is, mus, Ss, mis, 
and ws, have an Acute on the 1ſt Syl- 
lable of the gen. plural. 


Examples. 


Monoſyllables declined with encreaſe, 
have the Accent on the laſt Syllable of 
the genitives and datives in all numbers; 
and this Accent is Circumflex when the 
laſt Syllable is capable of receiving it : z. e. 
when tis long by nature; if not, they 
place an acute. Otherwiſe the accent con- 
tinues on the ſame Sy llable on which 'twas 


1 
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in the Nom. according to the 1ſt Rule: 
but if it be acute in the Nom. tis changed 
into a circumflex in thoſe caſes where the 
ſyllable is long, becauſe the ſyllable ad- 
ded by the encreaſe 1s ſhort, according 
to the analogy of the 4th Rule. So yep 
makes tae, xe ,. Dual. pe, 
Ne. Plural. yapes, yepw, xepoi, ei- 
eas So allo dp makes ruess, Tver. 
Plural. Tvez, Tvpwy, KC. 


Advertiſement. 


1. Some add ed incendia, and Paſor 
aſſerts that when 'tis uſed to ſignify 
Fire, tis written in the ſame manner 
throughout, the Accent being over the 
laſt Hllable, becauſe of the letter p, which 
attratts the Accent. But mueg, as is 4 
funeral Pyle. 

2. Nouns declined with a Syncope 
follow the ſame analogy with the fore- 


2 0 / 
going; AS wwv, Waves, ves 5 Wiviy wore, 


Sc. As if theſe caſes were formed 
from vu in the nom. Tis almoſt the ſame 
in amp, gen. ard ess (inſtead of &viegs) 
el. mlnp males, males. We ſay alſo 
wales, pnlet, Dales, ſale, from un- 
T1p, and Sr n: tho the Accent be 
only Penult: In the dual number quſæ ſęslv. 
Plural. gen. Suſalpay. But the dative hu- 
ſalean hath the Accent on the Penult. 


99 
For the other caſes of theſe nouns, ſee 
rule 4th, advert. 3d. 

Turn alſo taking its caſes from ꝓraig 
an obſolete nom. comes under this ana- 
logy, and has the Accent upon the laſt 
Hllable in the genitives and datives : Io 
vuduνα , YUM, Yν,ẽu, Yai. 

Monoſyllable-Participles, and the in- 
terrogative Pronoun tis preſerve the Ac- 
cent always on the ſame Syllable in the 
genitives and datives, as well as in o- 
ther caſes. So wv, e., on ola, Cc. 


I'61s, SYS. vs, qu» |S, Cc. ris, Tiv%5, 


Tivi ri, Cc. But when the laſt is not 
an interrogative but an indefinite, it has 
its Accent on the laſt, v. g. vis, (aliquis) 
Tivos, Tivi Tia, OF. . 


Advertiſement. 


Tet ſometimes when this laſt word ir 
neither interrogative nor indennite, but 
rather taken for the relative 6, as we 
have ſhewn in the foregoing book, it has 
its Accent alſo on the Penult. e. g. Ng 
Mev Tivos tg, let us caſt lots whole it ſhall 
be. ux et Tivss row, * He knew not 
& whom they were”. 

3. There are alſo particular Nouns 
which have an acute Accent upon the 
1/t Syllable of the gen. plural, as Tpws, 
TPWwy : Ns (a torch) Th) On dh: Os, mw 


9 2 
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Iwo: oe N @wTWy : to diſtinguiſh it 
from pr the gen. plural of qws (a 
Man) which ſome alſo have written qd- 
Toy. But paid, comes from the plural 
al wes : (“ Spots on the ſhins cauſed 
by fitting too near the fire.) mis, .- 
ry: a6 8s, Ts rds. Plural. Thi Gro: 


Fas, N ht Nov. 
Advertiſement. 


We might here take notice of ſome o- 
ther words, but they are ſeldom uſed, 
and the world is hardly determined about 
them; ſuch as 6 yams, N NN : 0 
YYpnoTns, N ypnoTo, ec. We ſay 4 
fo Ad, and XEHAT wy ; from Accs, 4 ſtone, 
and eas, the head. 


Rule VIII. 
Of the Accent of contracted Words. 


The Accent becomes Circumflex in 
contraction, when it ariſes from an acute 
joined with a barytone. Otherwiſe it ſhall 


be as it was, as in qiAgoiney, PLALiper. 


Examples. 


The Syllables which have no Accent 
over them are ſuppoſed to be Barytones, 
7. e. to have a grave Accent: as in the 
laſt Syllable of -urTo, and giAtw, Becauſe 

3 it 
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it muſtof neceſſity happen, that when the 
voice has been raiſed on the foregoing 
Syllable, it muſt ſink on the laſt : as we 
have already ſhown in the chapter above. 

If therefore in contraction you join one 
Syllable marked with an acute, (as thus”) 
to a following Syllable, which is ſuppoſed 
to be grave (marked thus) from theſe two 
ariſes a Circumflex, which (as we have 
formerly ſaid) is but an Accent compoſed 
of two, and which would diſcover itſelf 
by the conjunctions of the two lines toge- 
ther (*) altho' fince they have rounded 
em thus“, and therefore from gras you 
make $12. : from pile, GliA@TAOY, KC. 
So alſo in nouns, os, vBs ; ia, VN. 

But if the contraction ariſe from any 
thing elſe but an acute and a grave, this 
figure (0) cannot reſult from thence : and 
therefore the Accent ſhall continue the 
fame as twas before, as in giAgoipey, 
GIA; rp, rp 55mws, ü, 
zb:: ſaws, Yes. 


Advertiſement. 


One may conclude from this rule, that 
the greater part of thoſe nouns which 
have a Circumflex on the laſt Syllable, 
are formed by contrattion : For inſtance 
in the paraſyllabic — of ma ſcu- 

ten lines 


%. 
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lines in ws; as in Epuis from Epulat: 
Arend from Rr. Oc. 

Aud to theſe the feminines in a and u, as 
"Aba for Aba, &c. ya for yis, uo 
for pues. 

Words that end in d and d: 4s d: 
from sos, dy from oh, Oc. | 
In the imparaſyllabic declenfion there 
are alſo many more : as wp, Sp, Tp, from 
eier p, exp, berp. ri from rtẽs: TAG 
ys from TXexgus : Iod from Tomd'i- 


wy. | | 
As thoſe ending in avs. Monoſyllables 
in us gen. dor. Alſo nouns ending in is, 
Gp, ws, and in ov» GS., Which have the 
ircumflex on the laſt ſyllable, tho they 
rome not from any contraction. As yas, 
Bys,. os, mip, lag, GC. | 
Ac (a torch) according to Suidas has 
à Circumflex, as if it came from Sis: 
tho' others ges write Jas Jede, 
preſuming that we ought to read ali, 
with the Accent on the laſt ſyllable. 

2. Some except from this rule all ac- 
cuſatives feminine of contracts in ws, and 
, which never have the Circumflex on 

the laſt Hllable after contraction: as ay 


aidha, wiv Thy ming. | 
The :ſame thing alſo they obſerve in 
the dual number of Paraſyllable-maſcu- 
lines in os which are contratted ; as rd w: 
To 


— — 
— 
— > 
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— 
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mo Ypuate, yu. Many adjectives of 
the ſame declenſion and termination, par- 
ticularly thoſe derived from metallic 
words, tho they have an acute on the 
Antepenult. yet fail not to take a C:r- 
cumflex after contraction in all caſes : as 
pboros, pues: qpuorc, pun : puer, 
p, ＋ YOM puts. che., dps N 
*., JAAKYS : «pſupeQe, apſupys: my. H- 
Nis, ponds: and ſome others, as Ni- 
eos, Gs: in, 1: co, uv. ppi Os, ds: 
Sou ., Poirinds. 

Some Subſtantives do the ſame: as 5 
a<A@i$Þ05, vs : bo ., ts. 

But compounded Nouns are excepted, 
which (as we ſball ſhew in the eleventh 
rule) always draw back their Accent: 
thus, from ure is made Shuvss : from poos 
pos, comes G Nippus: from rdos, & N vus, Cc. 
Abesos is irregular: for having its 
Accent on the Penult. it withdraws it 
in contraction: as avpus. cope 


Rule IX. 


Of Prepoſitions, and Words which have 
24 an Eliſion on the laſt Syllable. 


1. Prepoſitions have their Accent on 
the laſt Syllable. | 
2. But when the Caſe goes beſore, the 
Accent is remoyed forwards, 
E 2 * 


— — 
„ 


VET, 


Ll 


rr 


a, 
— — 
— m ̃ ̃ —U n Oe 
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3. Ai and d may be excepted, 
4. All loſe their Accent when the laſt 
ſyllable is cut off. 
5. A declinable word (when its laſt 
Syllable is loſt by eliſion) draws back the 
Accent, to preſerve it. 


Examples. 


1. Prepoſitions of two Sy llables, have 
their Accent on the laſt ; as dir, , 
and ey; in Poetry. 

But tn by a Hucope, for vet, um 
for peren, mes for mpen, preſerve the 
Accent of the word from whence they 
are contracted: which is their primitive, 
as we have ſaid in the firſt rule. 

2. Prepoſitions transfer their Accent to 
the Penult. when they are preceded by 
the caſe which they govern: as Tvrwy mee; : 
Als . So in the following, r i 
c 770- 

3. But & and & never draw back their 
Accent, becauſe they may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the voc. © *Ava rex, and from the 
accuſative my Aa) m. 

4. Prepoſitions loſe their Accent when- 
3 an eliſion is made on that Syllable 


where the Accent was placed: as mp” (jc, 


mw avdvewns 
But when this eliſion happens in 


a —_ that is declined, the Accent 
i which 
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which was upon the laſt Syllable falls 
back to the Penult. and continues always 
acute, even tho''the Penult. be long: 
becauſe its laſt Syllable comes no more 
under conlideration : as in AA d hy 
5 7% dv, naAinl egi. 


Rule X. 
Of Nouns ending in os formed from the 


Præteritum Medium. 


« 1. Nouns in as, formed from the 
« Prezteritum Medium, and joined in 
e compoſit ion with another noun, haue 
«© an acute on the Penult. when they 
« ſignify actively; and on the Ante- 
« penult. when they ſeenify paſlive- 
cc ly.” 


Examples. 


1. Nouns in os compounded of one 
Preteritum Medium, and of one noun, 
have the Accent on the Penult. it 
they be taken actively, as vp & v- 
Hespë y. 60970 ug5, Spo. Moes pos, 
Seo rd ug, NA SGN ., [JuaPans. 

2. But if they be taken paſ/zuely, the 
Accent is thrown back on the Anrepenult. 
as 1%opans, Mi, . A 
TE2Por, &c. 


X Ad- 
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Advertiſement. 

F they be compounded of a prepoſition, 
they draw back the Accent to the An- 
tepenult : as ugmAgys, SimAQG.: which 
Laſt particular enters into the general ana- 


logy of compound words in the following 
rule. 


Rule XI. 


Of Words compounded of certain 
Particles. | 


In aword compounded of a, eu, dus, and 
um, the Accent is thrown back on 
the Antepenult. 


Examples. 


Compound words many times throw back 
their Accent to the Antepenult; and e- 
ſpecially thoſe which are compounded of 
ſome Particle: as aovgos, from avpes : Lu- 

from i:: dowureess, 1 ür de, V: 
Hidoges; and allo armyerges, od u, ve 
Ele pqos, Kg.m% 97D. | 

One may add ta theſe, the words com- 
pounded of two nouns, as q:Agovpes, from 
Sig. and anpes, Ws py Oc, Sexg ao). 
But this holds not always true : as for ex- 
ample, we place the Accent ſometimes on 
the laſt Syllable, and ſay Tegagmns, an- 


Jus, 


(5s) 
Sus, 2vanfns, a orfenc, apygAyon, Rwy Th, 
Sc. and ſome others, of which no ſpe- 
cial rules can be made, but they muſt be 
learned by obſeryation. 


Of the Accents of Verbs. 
Rule XII. 
For all tenſes. 
1 Accent of Verbs is removed as far 


— ofſible, except fome ſpecial 
— ſhould interfere. 


Examples. 


The moſt general rule that can be gi- 
ven for the Accent of Verbs, is, that it 
falls back as far as poſſible, z. e. to the 
Antepenult. if there be no ſpecial rule 
which requires it to be put forwarder : as 
when the laſt Syllable is long. In which 
caſe, it muſt of neceſſity be placed on the 
Penult. according to the 2d rule. 

If the Verb has but two Syllables, the 
Accent muſt neceſſarily fall on the Penult. 
be it circumflex, or acute, according to 
the capacity of the word. In which point, 
-lpecial regard muſt be had to the v finale 
(which is but ſeldom long) yet tis com- 
monly ſo in ſome tenſes of Verbs in ws, 
as in c ſyur, * gelb ſyu, which = 
E 4 IS 


(36) | 
this particular reaſon have the acute on 
the Penult. 55 
There are only ſome tenſes, which by 
nature have their Accent otherwiſe than 
this rule teaches, which may eaſily be 
known by theſe three following rules. 


Raule XIII. 


O the tenſes which have a Circumfiex 
« on the laſt Syllable.” 


I. Q in the Futurum ſecundum will 
have a Circumflex, and in all tenſes de- 
rived from it: So alſo, 

2. 'The Aoriſtus ſecundus of the Infi- 
nitive active; 

3. And the Imperative of the medi 
VOCs. 5 

4. The Aoriſti paſſivi (which govern 
the accent of Verbs in pu) have a Circum- 
flex in the ſubjunctive mood. 


Examples. 


The Futurum ſecundum of the Indica- 
tive Mood active, takes a Circumflex on 
the laſt Syllable; as alſo the firſt future 
of verbs ending in Aw, pw, vw, po, (which 
is always parallel to the ſecond) and this 
Accent always continues on the ſame Syl- 
lable, or on that which correſponds to it, 
thro' all other perſons in the tenſes de- 

pending 
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pending on this tenſe ; but with this provi- 
ſo, that they are capable of receiving it: 
otherwiſe the Accent changes according to 
the general rules laid down before. 

1. And accordingly we read mymw, au- 
Tes, Tyra, plural. rd, Kc. In the 
Optative Tumimu, dis, o: in the Infinitive 
ure: in the Participles quay, IS.: in 
the 2d futurum Medium u ναν Tur), 
run my: in the Infinitive rura zu. 

2. 'The Aoriſtus ſecundus of the Infi- 
nitive active takes allo a Circumflex, as 
TuTey, like its Futurum ſecundum. But 

| the Aoriſtus ſecundus of the Participle will 
have an acute; as Tvray. 

3. The imperative Medium has the ſame 
circumflex Accent as Turs, Tum, W- 
mer, Cc. where you ſee, that in the other 
perſons the Accent changes according to 
the general rules aboye mentioned. 

4. The Verbs in wi (as we have alrea- 
dy ſhown) as they follow almoſt entirely 
the Aoriſtus paſſive in conjugating their 
active, ſo they follow them alſo in placing 
their, Accent. For inſtance, the Aoriſts 
paſſives have a Circumflex on the ſubjunc- 
tive mood, ru,, rums, cum, CC. and of 
conſequence the Verbs in An ſhall have it 
allo, as mew, is, im, dh, Cc. 


Ad- 
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Adyertiſement. 


Ne have ſaid nothing here of the Pre- 
terperfet# tenſe of the ſubjuntiive and 
optative moods, becauſe theſe tenſes are 
Jo ſeldom uſed without a circumlacut ion, 
that the Grammarians themſelves are 
not revs about their Accent. However 
generally, they place the Accent on the 
Penult, be it an acute or circumflex, ac- 
cording to the capacity of the word, as 
ref e re νE,VQ TEPIAY NY, Jo, pro, 
dad, do, dr, Or. Sce lib. 3. chap. 18. 


Rule XIV. 
Of the tenſes of the infinitive mood 
which ha ve the Accent onthe Penult. 


1. The Perfectum Inſiniti uum, 

2. And the Aoriſts in a, have an ac- 
cent on the Penult. 

3. Except ad, ?. e. except words end- 


ing in au- ry 
Examples. 


1. The Infinitive Mood having many 
tenſes ending in an, takes the Accent on 
the Penult. and this Accent is Circumflex, 
if the laſt ſyllable be long; if it be not, 


tis acute. 
Which 
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Which happens, 1. To all Preterper- 
ſect tenſes; as to that of the Infinitive Mood 
active, TeTvGiv, to that of the paſſive, 
TETUP I» and to that of the Medium, - 
TUM). | 

2. To all Aoriſts that end in u, from 
whatſoever ſort of Verbs they come. As 
for inſtance, to the firſt Horiſt active, vu- 
J mean, qiAnoy, Of. To the 2d 
Aoriſt paſſive, as TupIwa, aug, Tv- 
ma, vive ; To the ad Aoriſtus medias, 
Tum, YU, Vida, ovSiodh. 

There is only the Aoriſtus primus of 
the ſame infinitive Medium ending in a- 
Ove, which is excepted from this rule, and 
has the Accent on the Antepenult. as 
cg, mond, OC f 

The Verbs in u, which always follow 
the Aoriſts paſſive, will have an acute 
in the preſent tenſe, and a circumflex in 
the 2d Aoriſt, according to the capacity 
of the ſyllable. We here ſpeak of the 
infinitive mood active, e.g. in the pre- 
ſent tenſe Tia, i, I, ü αννααν, 
Avi, Cc. In the 2d Horiſt, bar, 
eva, gas, Ora, Cc. 

As for the paſſive of theſe Verbs, it 
follows the general rule of other verbs 
paſſives, as well in accent, as in conjuga- 
tion: and for the Aoriſtus ſerundus Me- 
| | dius, 


(60) 


dius, tis contained above in the examples 
of the Aoriſts in uu. | 


Advertiſement. 


One may take notice here of the great 
difference of the Accent, by which are often 
diſtinguiſhed the three Aoriſti primi, ſs 
very like in the laſs Syllable. 


In the Optative active, the A. 

; cute is on the Penult. becauſe 

p. I the laſt ſyllable is long, accora- 
mg to the 2d rule. 


In the Imper. Medium, the Ac- 

cent is on the Antepenult. be- 
en. Y cauſe the laſt ſyllable is ſhort : 
according to the ſame 24d rule. 


In the Infinit. active the Accent 
7s circumflex'd on the Penult. by 
GiAnom & This rule; becauſe au is ſhort, 
except in the Optative Mood, 
according to the ſame 2d rule. 


But obſerve, that in u, Kc. the Ac- 
cent is always the ſame in theſe three 
tenſes, becauſe the word having but two 
llables, the Accent cannot + thrown 
farther back in the imperative mood, and 
v being ſhort, it cannot have a circumflex 

in the infinitive. 
2 Rule 
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Rule XV. 
Of the Accent of Participles. 


7. Participles - ending in ws have an 
acute in actiud & media voce: as allo, 
The 2d Aoriſt active, and the two 
2 paſſives. 
Thoſe that end in eus and . have 
an Fete on the Penult. as thole in G. 
on the Antepenult. 


Examples. 


1. Participles ending in ws with an O- 
Mega, have an Accent (grave or acute) 
on the laſt Syllable : Theſe are formed 
from the preterperfe& tenſe, as well of 
the active Tequgws. 2 . vf u, &.: 
as of the paſhve, mmm, er. 

The 2d Aoryft active, has alſo the ſame 
Accent: as uu, 5G. as have the two 
Aoriſts paſſive: Tuphes, ii.: Tures, 
71G. | | 
Verbs in wi will have the ſame Accent, 
as mdI«s, Or Yes, „S.: les, dy los, ys 
am, Cc. SoNNUS vor, Cc. 

2. The 1. Aoriſt active ending in ors 
has an acute on the Penult, as Tas, p- 
A nus. 

The preterperfect tenſe paſſive in e. 

Has the fame, as aTvuphsO,, mepiAnpÞos- 
35 


wo 
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i. 
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3. Other Participles paſſive ending in 
du., have the Accent on the Ante- 


penult, as in the preſent tenſe TUT T*jafy0s, 


in the futurum primum, ro e. and 
the futurum cundum TETUN0pey0s. 


Rule XVI. 
Of ſome particular Imperati ves. 


1. The preſent tenſe of the imperative 
Mood is diſtinguiſhed by an acute, from 
the Aorift. As in theſe verbs ei, SN 
St, ups, 19%, Ag.. 

2. Theſe 2d Aoriſts , and Tegry 
haye an acute on the Penult. as has al- 


fo N . 


E xamples. 


Theſe Imperatives qught to have their 
accent on the firſt Syllable, according to 
the foregoing rules; but on the contrary, 
they have an acute or grave on the laſt 
Syllable, as appears in the preſent rule, 


uri, Agr, to diſtinguiſh them from the 


ſecond Aorifts in the Indicative Mood of 
the ſame Verbs, viz. time, JA. dv, ups, ifs 
pro die, and Age for IAE. 

Vet theſe Imperatives draw hack their 
accent in compoſition, according to the 


cuſtom of other verbs, of which we ſhall 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak in the following rule: as Ne dr, 
ESeupe, Oc. 9 

2. Theſe 2d Aoriſts of the Imperative 
Medium ought to have an accent on the 
laſt Syllable, according to the 13th rule, 
inſtead of which they have an acute on the 
Penult. as a from apixriougy > reti 
from xpiam: im d from iniagagalu. 


Rule XVII. 
Of Compound Verbs. 


1. Compound Verbs often draw back 
their Accent. | 

2. The Circumflex continues on the 
lame Syllable, if it be before on the laſt, 
or if it be contracted. 

z. The Preter. tenſe, and the AHoriſts 
keep the accent of their ſimple in their 
Infiniti ves. 

4. And their Participles. 

5. And in other Moods, if the Verbs be 
diſſyllables, and have the firſt ſyllable 
long. 

: Verbs in ww, retain the accent of 
their ſimple in the ſubjunctive and op- 
tative Mood. 

7. As alſo Compounds from #4, except 
an the Preſent tenſe, and Imperatiye Mood. 


Ex- 


# *© 
. = oy . 
* # y 4 * 


Examples. . | 

f. Compound Verbs as well as Nouns, 
withdraw the Acechit of their ſimple Verb 
to the Ante — as from nway, N Ha 


SO x&ijacy : . pion, Deg vpe lor, 
pl. di, 2 2 a 11ers, bis, - 
Irs: 3, ., Oc. 

2. The Circumflex, when 'tis on the 
laſt Syllable, continues often on the ſame, 
or on that which correſponds to it, as well 
in the Derivatives as the Compounds : So 
from N it continues on SEARfrars ad- 
Aw, amSrA3pmaic, Cc. As alſo when it comes 
from a Crafts, or a contraction: As oN, 
our Nhe, ou A: 4 ce. . d ννεπ, 
zr vop dd, ce C. 

3. The Aoriſts and Freterperſects retain 
the Accent of their ſimple. Firſt, i in all forts 
of Infinitives, as ds, arara, ele but 
if the Penult. be ſhort, the circumflex is 
changed into an acute, as & i, becauſe 
a circumflex cannot be on a ſhort Syl- 
lable) ne, LOST od yt, 
Taexdtvai, Taeadtigau, e, Oc. 

4. In the Tarticiples: as ziale, c pe. 
var, ah. ve. has, Deg Yew” 
265, Bals, & G, xaitafeas, Me, Oc. 

* 5. Theſe two tenſes retain the Accent 
of their ſimple in other Moods, proyided 


See Obſervation the 3d. 


I they 


they are diſſyllables, and have the firſt long: 
as &, rd, & pe, in the Preter- 
ect tenſe, and «pixe in the Aoriſt; 
zr, xaFpa, IIA, from x,, - 
@1Jua: a 0aAgv, X.2LTATOY, c,. e- 
Savat, r li e, uengor, c. : 

6, Verbs in wi, retain the Accent of 
their ſimple in the Subjunctive, and Op- 
_” Moods. As rest, LM dd, Cru 
But obſerve here, that they generally 
write dmgSeiun, Demed, depend, AC- 
cording to the conjugation of the Verbs in 
uu, and not dd. Sd, am,, amuiTo, ac- 
cording to the conjugation of the Bary- 
tones; ſo alſo, d ë˖DNνν, My Ina, not 
115 „amy, c] la, and ſome others 
which throw back the Accent like Verbs 
Barytones. Hence we find it ſometimes 


written, weα¹ reef: and reset, 
rein, reinra .. 

7. Verbs in aw continue their Accent 
in their compounds, except in the preſent 
tenſe, and in the Imperative Mood. As 
dm, &, or a: a migy, ww, Oc. 

But the Preſent and Imperative throw 
back the Accent: as are, dre 27551, 
drin, or ere, Oc. 


F Ad- 


7 
( 56.) 


Advertiſement. 


Os the Imperative Medium of the verb 
ww, retains its circumflex in verbs com- 


pounded of a „ UA Props ace 


cording to the Etymologiſts, as Tens, 
s « But. the Accent is thrown back in 


verbs compounded of a d;ſſyUlable-prepo- 


ſition, as & Nu, from X47 A, 
8 " 


Of Enclitics. 

Enclitics are nothing elſe but certain 
Particles, which ſo adhere to the forego- 
ing word, that they ſeem united to it, 
and make but one word. Hence it hap- 
pens, that the word which ſuſtains them, 
ſuſtains allo, as much as poſſible, the Ac- 
cent that governs them. | 

Hence it follows, that when by the con- 
junction of an Enclitic, another Syllable 
is added to the end of the word, then. the 
Accent of the Acute (which can haye but 
two Syllables after it) and of the Circum- 
flex (which can have but one) cannot be 
carried any farther than to the end of 
theſe Syllables ; therefore 'tis convenient, 
that the word ſhould receiye there a new 
Accent, if tis poſſible. 

So that when an Acute is on the Ante- 


penult. or a Circumflex on the Penult. 


the 
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the Enclitic which is joined to it, ought 
to transfer its Accent to the foregoing 
word : as Ne, KU wu, Ky : 4 Ne 
ws sc, wg 651. Where you may ob- 
ſerve that us, which has of it ſelf a Cir- 
cumflex, transfers no other Accent than 
an Acute (which is the moſt predominant 
in a Circumflex, as 3 tells us) 
as well becauſe the foregoing Syllable 
ſhould not be capable of a Circumflex, as 
becauſe this Accent ſhould not be follow- 
ed by a Syllable long. by nature : ſuch 
as ky is here. 

But if the Accent be acute on the Pe- 
nult. then a Diſſyllable-Euclitic retains 
its Accent : as e is, Ay en, be- 
cauſe the Acute could not be carried ſo 
far as to the end of the two Syllables here 
added. 

But if the Euclitic be a monoſyllable, 
here may ariſe ſome difficulty. The mo- 
dern Grammarians ſay, that this mono- 
{yllable always loſes its Accent, as Agyos 
ur, a e pu : But the antients explain 
not themſelves ſufficiently on this matter; 
and I know not why this rule ſhould not 
admit of a diſtinction to bring it under the 
general analogy of pronunciation, which 
would be as much as to ſay, that if after 
this acute be joined a monoſy llable- Eu- 
clitic which is ſhort, it then in effect loſes 

1 its 
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ts Accent: as A. Tt, WN ov. As 
well becauſe the foregoing Accent may 
eaſily govern theſe Syllables, as becauſe 
tis alſo impoſlible that the Enclitic ſhould 
throw its Accent on the laſt of this word: 
it being contrary to all reaſon, that there 
ſhould be two acutes one after another: i. 
e. two elevations of the voice without 


any ſinking between. But if an Enclitic 


long by nature, follow this acute on the 
Penult. (it being contrary to the analogy 
of the Greek language, that when two 
Syllables are ſunk after the Accent, the 
laſt ſhould be long) it ſeems probable then 
that the Enclitic ſhould retain its own 
accent, as AG. ys. But this appears ſtill 
more reaſonable, when the lait Syllable 
of the word is long: as «yvggry pus. Be- 
cauſe otherwiſe there would be four de- 


grees of ſinking aſter the accent ; of which 


no precedent can be found in Greek or 
Latin. But I ſubmit in this caſe to the 
udgment of the learned, and tothe cuſtom 

I find at this day receiv'd in all books. 
If the Accent be placed on the laſt Syl- 
lable, whether acute or circumflex, with- 
out queſtion, the enſuing Enclitic, if it 
be a monoſyllable or diſſyllable, loſes its 
accent ; becauſe the accent of the word 
being on the laſt Syllable, is ſufficient to 
| {uſtain 
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ſuſtain the voice even to the Enclitic, 
whether it be of one, or two Syllables. 
This may ſuffice to let us ſee the analo- 
gy of Enclitics in general, tho we ſhall 
proceed to ſhow it more particularly in 
the following rules. 


Rule XVIII. 
What are Enclitics. 


Enclitics are Tis, Twos, Ti, a, Tip, 
), Tot, mi, Yi, Thy ns, Th, 
Ty, Tw, KC. 

As alſo the Preſent tenſe of qui and 
Epc, except gs, and &: and Pronoun 
Monoſyllables, except ov, and ogu 
the ſecond * in the dual num- 
ber: with the poetical expletives 
Fir, pal, xy, KC. 


Examples. 


There are Enclitics in almoſt all parts 
of ſpeech. 

In Nouns, as Tis, ti aliquid, thro all 
numbers, and perſons, when tis not an 
Interrogative. So allo in the article 1 
for Tiwos, mw for Twi, &c. 


F 3 In 


A —_ 
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In Pronouns; all Primitives which are 
Monoſyllables, except ov. 


As u, ugt, js 
0s, obi, Ot. 
2 & 
6 
o, ow, ow in the dual, number 
zd perſon. 


(For ogwin the 2d perſon is not an Enclitic.) 


op, cpi, and ogy, in the dat. plur. 
zd perſon. 


Some add alſo c= uſed for . 


In the Verbs: e1ju, üs CFC. (A, és Is ex- 
cepted.) | | 
£50), ego, 
, tot, eil. | | 
Enj%% quoi, (ys is excepted. 
@aT0vy, QaT0y, 
Expiry, Fart, an. 


In the Adverbs: as mer, moe, Ar, 
n, TN, Ton, and ms, mw, Oc. 5 
But when theſe Adverbs are uſed in- 


 Ferrogatively, they are no longer Encli- 


ics : as m p νενν, Ty e, Cc. 

In Conjunttions a8 rip, is Te, and 
Fir, Iv, pa vu, Tai, and ſuch like ex- 
pletive-particles which are particularly uſed 
by the Poets, and in compound words, as 
dye, Jrol, d rep, Cc. 


a Ack 


17129) 
Advertiſement. 


Me may take notice of ſome. other En- 
een among the Poets, Peel in 
Homer; as put, ed or 760 3. voi, Fo, 7 60, 
uu, vi, yu, 1, x4}, C: a, aun: T6u 


for 28, or ande the 3 c as alſo 
* for agi, with ſome — 


Rule XIX. 


When the Circumflex i on the renck 
b the Acute on the Autepenult. 


1. When the Circumſlex is on the Pe- 
nult. or the Acute on the Autepenult. the 
Accent of the Euclitic is transferred. to 
the 1 g word; 

2. Except aſter bong, linea, dre 


Examples. 


1, The Enclitic following, a. word, 
which has a Circumflex on the Penult. 
or an Acute on the Ant It. throws its 
Accent on the laſt Sy 0 of, the fame 


word: as 08A3s ou, 0 2 78. 


2, Nevertheleſs aſter ? SUGICCE, Gren, Th 
x«, the Enclitic ſhall retain its Accent, as 


dre u, Cc. 


F 4 Ad- 
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Advertiſement. 


' The reaſon is plain: for os being go- 
werned of tren, ought not to be joined 
with it in the ſame word. It being very 
neceſſary that the word which governs, 
and the word which is governed, ſhould 
be two diſtintt things. 

And accordingly, 72 prepoſitions the 
Enclitic retains its Accent, as alſo after 
4 confunction dirjunctive: as wean u, 
7 04," nei og, 1 ut, yrs. Ty 2] ov. of 
which we may find infinite examples m 
the New T eftaments-of thè Stevens's, and 
in all the other books which they have 


printed from the excellent MSS. in the 


Royal Library; which I have punct ual- 
ly fallowed before any others. 


Rule XX. 
When the Acute is on the Penultima, 
When the Acute is upon the Penult. an 
Enclitic of one Hllable loſes its Accent 
entirely.” | 


But an Enclitic of two Syllables retains 
its Accent; as oy isi. | 


Ex- 
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Examples. 


When the foregoing Word has an A- 
cute on its Penult. then an Enclitic of one 
Syllable loſes its Accent; as in &. wv, 
aries ou, puipO. m, &c. 2 

But an Enclitic of two Syllables pre- 
ſerves its Accent; as 3% l. ii, azy 6 be 
6K mmgews, *ugplia ii. Rom. i. 


Advertiſement. 


T here follow the common opinion, con- 
cerning which you may conſult what I 
have remarked in the beginning of the 
foregoing Chapter. Some . that if a 
Word has its Penult. long by poſition, and 
zts Ult. ſhort, that the Enclitic then ſbould 
throw back its Accent on the laſt Syllable 
7. the word; as ares ww, did e e.: 

t this rule is rejected by many; and 
one may affirm that tis viſibly falſe, and 
contrary to the nature and general Ana- 
log of Pronunciation: becauſe it gives 
us Iwo acutes, or two elevations together, 


Rule XXI. 
When an Acute or Circumfiex are on 
the laſt Syllable. 

When an Acute or Circumflex are on the 
end of a word, the Enclitic which fol- 
lows, ſball loſe its Accent. j 

ut 
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But the Acute continues the ſame, with- 
out changing mto a Grave. 


Examples. 


When a word is marked with an Acute, 
or Circumflex on the laſt Syllable, the Ex 
clitic which follows, loſes its Accent en- 
tirely. However, this Acute continues the 
fame, without changing into a Grave, as it 
ordinarily happens. Becauſe there is a ne- 
ceſſity of raiſing the laſt Syllable to give 
it the aſcendant over the following Encli- 
tic, and of two words, to make (as it were) 
but one, at leaſt in the pronunciation: as 
Dogs ꝓn and not Oos yn, or Seis pn. 
So allo Sep wv, vai on, Fey Nw £o per, KC, 


Ad vertifentbig 


Here again 1 profeſs my ſelf of the cum 
mon opinion, tho "tis hig th provable, that 
when a diſſyllable Enplittes comes after 4 
Circumflex on the laſt Hllable, it ought 
to retain its Accent ; as Sig on", ew n- 
vas. Becauſe, when this Gemmer has 
already had a depreſſion ( rabaiſſement) on 
the laſt of the preceding Word, tis hardly 
credible it can have two more & Halle, 
which muſt ſink afterwards. 


Rule 
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Rule XXII. 


When ſeveral Enclitics follow one 
another. 


When two. Enclitics follow one ano- 
tber, the Accent of the laſt ſball 
be transferr'd to the firſt. F 


Examples. 
When two or more Enclitics follow one 
another, then the Accent of the following 
Enclitic is put on the foregoing; vig. an 
Acute, or rather a Circumflex, if the Syl- 
lable requires it : as myTlva ps re, Ti- 
Nd py Tia away vaTmy, e , d.. SO 
that when theſe Enclitics caſt back their 
Accent, the laſt muſt of neceſſity want his, 
as might be ſeen in the foregoing Example. 


Advertiſement. 


I ſpeak here with regard to the common- 

ly recetu'd opinion, tho according to the 
eneral principle which ] have explain d, 
7 inclined to think, tis more corre- 
* to the general analogy of the 
anguage, never to have two elevations 
of the voice immediately aft er one another. 
In deference to which analogy, I ſhould 
chuſè rather to ſay, Ku axes ps ig, without 
: any 
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any Accent upon uu; and not uvers ps 
201. 6 

This conjecture of mine may be con- 


firmed, by a multitude 4 examples, out 


of the New Teſtament, both in the royal 
ditions of the Louvre, of R. Stevens, 
and Plantin, and in the remarks of Palor : 
as Nr pv i, John xxxi. Maplup 7 


ug eg 6 Oi g., Rom. chap. i. V.9. ge- 
neis u iv, Matth. iii. 11. O g Abs ue 


oni, John xix. v.11, Mn ns u dn eqperc 


elvau, 2 Cor. ii. v. 16. where ud keeps its 
Accent; and ſuch like, which are not 
the errors of the Tranſcriber, but the re- 
mains rather of the old Pronunciation. 
And theſe Authorities may be ſuppor- 
ted by reaſon, if we conſider well the na- 
ture of Enclitics ; for ſince the nature of 
an Enclitic is nothing elſe, than to be ſuſ+ 
rained in ſuch manner by the preceding 
word, as to be joined, and incorporated 
with it : methinks, this property cannot 
fo conventently agree to ſeveral words in 
a train. So that when one of theſe En- 
clitics hath went before, and been united 
to the preceding, then that which fol- 
lows, cannot be conſidered any more as 
an Enclitic, but as a ſeparate and di- 
ſtinct word, and therefore ought to re- 
tam the Accent peculiar to it: in the 
fame manner as they retain it in the Re- 


gimen 
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gimen of Prepoſitions, as we have ſhewn 
above. Tho here, as in all other caſes, 
I ſubmit my judgment to the determina- 
tion of more able, and learned men. 

T will add but this remark more, viz. 
that one evidence. to prove that theſe 
rules he been forged by the modern 
Grammarians, or elſe. accommodated to 
their own cuſtom, is this, that not only 
the ancient Grammarians, but even thoſe 
of the laſt Century, dont agree among 
themſelves; as may be ſeen in Verge- 
rius, one of the moſt learned amongſt 
them, who lived about 150 Tears ſince. 


II. 


Whether we ought to pronounce both 
the Accents in that word, which pre- 
cedes the Enclitic ? 


It muſt be obſerved here, that in all 
caſes where the Enclitic throws back 
its Accent on the 45 of the foregoing 
word, that there, the Accent ought to 
be pronounced; contrary to what the mo- 
dern Grammarians teach. Vergerius ſays, 
that both ſhould be pronounced as much 
as poſſible, and 1 am inclined to think 
he has reaſon on his ſide. But if only 
one muſt be pronounced, it ſeems highly 


pro- 
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probable that this ſhould rather be the 
laſt, than the other. 


III. 


Some caſes where the Enclitics do not 
throw back their Accent. 


Enclitics oftentimes retain their Ac- 
cent, without transferring it to the fore- 


going word. This happens, 


r. To avoid ill pronunciation: as don 
eis jν] n N H r, Acts xxv. Where m 


preſerves its Accent; for if it ſhould 


throw it back, it would be very ungrace- 


Ful in the pronunciation. 


2. To give a greater Emphaſis t the 
Enclitic: as am # pita o, Rom. chap. xi. 
ver. 18. where os retains its Acute: 6 


doͤb on ov, I Tim. chap. iv. ver. 14. where 


ov preſerves the ſame Accent. 

22 Enclitics retain their Accent 
in the beginning of a Sentence, and after 
a Comma: becauſe then they ceaſe to be 
Enclitics, not being any more ſupported-by 
the preceding word: as ai de, Luke 
chap. iv. ver. 6. Neavioxe, ov: Aug, 9 
vnlt, Luke, chap. vii.ver.14. where vi keeps 
its Accent, becauſe it cannot be joined 
with Neavioue in the conſtruttion, but 
with Mime, which governs it; ſo that it 
inclines not to the | rare word, but a- 
 grees 
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grees with the following, and therefore 
2s no Enclitic. 


Rule XXIII. 
When lei takes an Accent. 


When the ſentence begins with is, 
theh the firſt Syllable has an Acute. 
As alſo when ici follows any of theſe 
words, zu, Mad, ei, ws, J, vdr: 55's 

. pho, r 201, Oc. 


Examples. 


When a ſentence begins with the verb 
2001, its firſt Syllable muſt have an Acute: 
as £5: . So alſo when zi follows theſe 
words, vx, Md, Oc. As vx dci ur. M 
kei «Tay, Tim «54, tho' we may join it in 
one word, as TT. 

But if the laſt Syllable be not cut off, 
as Tm ig, then i hath no Accent; but 
throws it back upon , according to the 
foregoing rule. 


Rule XXIV. 
Of Words which have no Accent. 


e FF e bl 3 3 3» 8 1 e 
59 1 . O, Ny cl, & a, 6155 £5, CY) 85 vc BY,3 %s, 
1 3 


sx, &E, have no Accent. 
2. But ò takes an Acute when it cloſes 


a period: As doth it at the end of a 
. Verſe. 


Ex- 
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Examples. 


1. All theſe Monoſyllables have no 
Accent, except the four firſt, which are 
the Nominative Maſc. and Fem. of the 
prepoſitive article in the Singular and Plu- 
ral number. *Ns alſo, when it ſignifies ut, 
has a rough aſpirate, the reſt have the 
other. 

2. Nevertheleſs à has an acute at the 
concluſion of a period, and it at the cloſe 
of a yerſe. 


Advertiſement. 


1 All theſe words may ſtill have the 
- = Accent of the Enclitic which follows 
them, according to the foregoing rules : 
as wanep, dis. 

Alſo ds receives an Accent in ſeveral 

laces. 1. When it follows a word to 

which it hath ſome ee * AS MEAENuS 
ws. 2. When tis uſed by way of inſtance: 
as ws emu, ws pvr, ws de Quynos- 
3. When tis joined with v8, or wwld: 
AS M 8d" ws. 4. When we ſay iow 
ds, Cc. 

The reaſon is, becauſe ds with an ac- 
cent is taken for mw, (which is uſed in- 
ſtead of dus) as H. Stevens obſerves, and as 
it appears more than once in Homer. Jo 
alſo when as is uſed for ous _— it 

3 then 
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then takes an accent: and /ome are of o- 
pinion it ſbould be Circumfiex as ariſing 
from the union of two Sy/lables. But this 
is not the opinion of H. Stevens, and tis 
more probable to be a Syncope rather than 
@ contraction. 


Rule XXV. 
Of the Spirits. 
1. The Article, and the Relative; 
2. And alſo d, and 5, which, 
3. At the beginning of a word, have 
always an Aſpirate. 
4. The ? in Pronouns, and u in aur0s, 
have the ſoſt Spirit. 
5. Other vowels in Pronouns have an 
aſpirate, as hath #, /e. 
6. AA in compoſition is ſeldom aſ- 
pirated, except in & Is, &Avcrs Cc. 
7. The Syllabic Encreaſe, e, hath alſo 
the ſoft Spirit, except ime. 
8. The Attic s retains the Accent of 
the Verb. 
9. Prepoſitions, 
10. And Conjunctions have the Spiritus 
lenis, excepting a few. 


Examples. 


We ſhall ſay here but one word of Spz- 
r:ts, leaving the reſt to ule and obſerva- 
tion from Authors and Dictionaries: and 


G juſt 
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juſt taking notice that the Spirit of the 
nominative continues the ſame through- 
out all caſes, as alſo that of the Preſent 
Tenſe in all other Tenſes, and that of the 
Primitive in all Compounds. But it muſt 
be farther obſerved, a 
I. That the Article 6, ny, and the Re- 
lative 6, n, 6, have always an Aſpirate. 
For & in the yocative caſe is not an article, 
but an adverb. The Article hath never 
more than one Spirit in the caſes which 
begin with a vowel, and but one accent 
in thoſe which begin with a conſonant : 
as ry; but the Relative hath always a 
Spirit, and Accent together: as 5, G 
2. All words which begin with an u, 
have an Aſpirate, but other yowels and 
dipthongs have generally the ſoft Spirit. 
3. Among the conſonants four have an 
Aſpirate, vi. three mutes, , x, T, (to ex- 
preſs which, they have invented ſpecial 
Characters, as ©, , L,) of which we fhall 
make no mention here: and p at the be- 
ginning of a word, as ph. But if two of 
theſe Letters meet in the middle of a word, 
as in Topfw, the firſt p takes a Spiritus 
tenuis, becauſe it concludes the preceding 
Syllable, and the other an Aſpirate: Of 
which you may ſee more in Lib. 1. 
Chap. 8. | 
4. 
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4. All the pronouns which begin with # 
have the ſoft Spirit, as ſw, ius, 6xcivO.: as 
allo awros. 

5. All other vowels of pronouns are aſpi- 
rated, as jus, 8 ., and alſo , /e. Hence 
it happens that its compound z, and 
avs, by an Aphæreſis have the lame Aſpi- 
ration. 

6. "Aga in compoſition has generally 
the ſoft Spirit, as araus. Nevertheleſs 
theſe two words have an aſpirate, vig. 
&Aums, and & for aiys. 

7. The Syllabic augmentation e, hath 
alſo the ſoft Spirit, as #rumlory, ue. 
Oc. But me the Preter tenſe of immu, 
with its derivatives, zs, dsds, has an 
aſpirate : ih, alſo comes from thence, 

8. The Attic Epſilon, which is placed 
before verbs beginning with o, or o, re- 
tains the Spirit of the Preſent tenſe: as 
0efw, iwexxy: divangio, ii : 

9, ro. Prepoſitions and Conjunctions 
have alſo the Spiritus lenis, except ſome 
few, ſuch as ive, &-ws, ivexa, Oc. Which 
muſt be obſerved by uſe. 


G 2 
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Er Obſervations on Accents and. on 
the Diſtivition of Words. 


. 
I Bat the Accent is uſeful to "I the 


= Quantity.” 


Tia worth while to remark here, that 
as the rules of Quantity are the foundation 
of the rules of Accents: ſo the Accents are 
| often of , uſe in leading us to the know- 
ledge of Quantity, by diſcovering the ef- 
ſects by their cauſe. For inſtance, when 
an Acute is on the Antepenult. we. may 
thence, conclude that the laſt Syllable is 
ſhort; except ſome Attic words which 
have deen already particular ed. 

Again, the laſt Syllable is ſhort, when the 
Circumflex, 1 is on the; Penu{t. and on the 
Contrary, "us long, whe 1 it has a Circum- 
flex it ſelf. 

Again, the laſt Syllable is is long, . When 
the Pęnult. is long by nature, and marked 
with an Acute: becaule if the laſt Syllable 
had been ſhort, then the Penult. ought to 
have been circumflexed. 

But when the laſt Syllable is ſhort by 
nature, and the Penult. has only an acute, 
one may affirm that the Penult. is ſhort; 
for if it were long, it would have had a 
Circumflex. Of all which, Examples may 
be ſeen in the foregoing Rules for Quan- 
titics, without repeating them again. 

We 
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We may alſo know the quantity of the 
nominative Caſe ſingular by the Accent of 
the other caſes; or of the other numbers: 
and that of the Primitive by its Derivatives, 
and è contra. So we lee nouns ending in 
ins, (not ſormed from a Verb) have the 
Penult. long, becauſe in the plural number 
this i is circumflexed, as mXinty. And for 
this reaſon, the feminine which'is derived 
from-nouns, has alſo a Circumflex: as ad- 
Aris, (a female citizen.) So ru, hath its 
laſt Sy lable long by nature, becauſe tis 
written veg. in the genitive, with a'cir- 
cumflex on the Penultima. So allo ve 
vies, and yeavioxOs u, have & long in the 
ſecond Syllable. 
II. 
That the Etymology ſerves to diſcover the 
Quantity, and the Accent. 


By the knowledge of the Etymology, 
and Origin of words, we may attain to the 
knowledge of Quantity and Accent, and 
oftentimes of the orthography. So "tis 
plain, we ought to write pguuG. with an 
or point under it, and with a & in the 
ſecond Sy llable, becauſe it comes from; 2 
& O., and Svπνs. So we lay durn with an 
aſpirate, becauſe tis formed from 5 awry : 
rere, becauſe it comes from d avrs : br, 
becauſe it comes from ci &uroi, e. 

But the dialects often change the Accent, 


Spirit, and Manner of writing, as we ſhall 
ſee afterwards, I III. 
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- That the Accent and Spirit ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh ſeveral Words. 
The Accent and Spirit help to diſtin- 
guiſh many words one from another: as 
&, ſi: d, CS, 0, hic. 8, quod. nhac: 5, 
que : 3, vel: 3, dixit : J, fit: I, cui, Ke. 
So allo.ama, fed : ana, alia. dh, u, 


bumerus : dude, crudelis. iq ved, hoſtilia: 


Nen, inimicitia. Tow vadit : 6a, ſunt. 
E, ſHdico: xewa, judicabo. ci, 
tormenturm : c peg d, d, tortuoſa. Cos, 
videns: Caov, animal. wits, ro, gloria: 
»99ds, o, opprobrium. yugrn, ſola: yugrny 
manſio, habitationis locus, Kc. 


| IV. 
That ſometimes Words have the ſame 
Accents in different Senſes. 


Sometimes Words are not diſtinguiſhed 
by Accent or Spirit, but they are to be 
learned by the ſenſe, and train of the 
diſcourſe: As &, ubi: 8, cujus. re, eratis: 
Ire, ſit iS. ipeurd re, inveſtigatis: ipcur re, 
mveſtigate. yvwoxun, cognoſcunt : u- 
Txun, Cognoſcentibus : & ty Mika (where 
gar is the dative caſe ſingular) 5 S- 
Je (where Se is the zd perſon ee 
rr O 


(87) 
of the future tenſe active) os 6 bySesc ov. 


In anguſtia qua anget te inimicus tuns. 


Deut. c. 28. v. 57. Teug uadebo, 
credam, obtemperabo, from — . 
pat iar, ſor mooygy, from m: from whence 
comes , patior. 1 moms, tws, pot io, 
hauſtus: o mots, ws, maritus. pay, a- 


—_ uur, janves, menſis. tmoay Wo, 
( 


© 
Acts c. 1. v. 23. & tour woßß en Jry (the 


2d Aoriſt active) qui ſteterunt procul. 
Luke c. 17. v. 12. 


V. 
Other ways of diſtinguiſhing Words. 


Since we are upon this Subject, it may 
not be altogether unuſeful to give notice 
that there are till ſeyeral other ways of 
diſtinguiſhing words. 

As by the Gender. Ads, Ads, 6, ſal. 
G As, & Nds, Ti, mare. 1 Ares, v, TOUS : 
5 Partos, v, menſura quam liquido- 
rum. | ; 

By the Vouel: as 1oTO«, 65 with an 
omega, dorſum : dr., v, with an omicron, 
ventus Auſtralis. 

By a Conſonant : as vd ds, u, ſpurius: 
ro ros, , Ventus, Ke. 


quoniam. 


ſt Aoriſt active) præ ſent arunt duos. 


By Dipthongs: as tri, ſuper: inc, 
In 
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ES) 
All- which places, thoſe- Who pro- 
nounce as they ought, and as We dave ex. 
plained our ſelves in Lib. 1,-;hays,this 
great advantage ; that they not on 
tain ſomething of a habit in diftingui 
ing a. multitude of words, but that they. 
make em alſo to be underſtood and di- 
ſtinguiſned by thoſe who hear them, 
as Well by the tone. of their voice, as by 
their manner of pronunciation. 11:5 YA 
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